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BITBBATUBEB. 
BRUCE CROWNED BY TI 
OF BUCHAN. 


The Bruce is on his bended knee—a king, without a throne ; 

Of Scotland's realm the rightful lord, yet not one rood his own ; 
His altar—the few faithful hearts that gather round him there ; 
His anthem—the lone orphan’s cry, the childless widow’s prayer. 


ROBERT THE COUNTESS 


There steps a noble lady forth, and cries, “ The right is mine 
My fathers for long ages past crowned Scotland’s royal line ; 

My craven brother loves to stay ‘midst English pomp and glee : 
"Tis I will crown the Bruce, and send him forth to victory.” 


She placed the circlet on his brow—her hand nor shook nor — ; 
She said the consecration prayer—her firm voice never faile 

“ Thoa fightest not for thirst of fame, nor fell ambition’s laws, 

But for our fair and weeping land, and for a holy cause. 


° . ‘ , 
“ A wailing from our ravaged homes crics, * Set thy country free ! 
The voices of our little ones call loud, brave Bruce, on thee : 
In counsel wise, in purpose firm, in battle armed with might 
. . ¥ ‘ ° . ” 
Be thou! Go forth and fight for us, and God defend the right ! 


The right has won?’ The Brace now sits upon a royal throne ; 

And far and wide his eye behoids the fair realm, all his own. 

The noblest king that ever yet held sway in Scotland’s land, 
Anointed was with woman’s prayer, and crowned by womau 4 +. 


——_—_e——— 


in pairs, each muunted behind his Bardhags, with his firkin of butter on 
ove side, and the poising stone on the other. In fact they constitute a 
little world within themselves, and have their little code of sanatory and 
preventive superstitions all in common. There ie no house, for instance, 
without a patch of House-leek on the root or gable, because it is well 
known that any house possessing such a herb can never be burned by 
an incendiary while the family are asleep; nor can any of its inmates be 
injured by the fairies who, from regard to the house-leek, protect both 
them and it. It is well known, besides, that the juice of it is the best 
cure in the world for sore eyes—for as to its fuilure on those of Darby 
Finigan, every one knew well enough that it would have cured Darby 
only that he lost his sight while using it, and in that case a cure was 
clearly impossible. Then they had Tansy, and Fairy flax, Dwart elder, 
and Solomon’s seal, together with a tolerable variety of other medicinal 
herbs, each and all of which were duly applied according to old and 
traditionary usage, and that was suflicient. : 
It was, nine, in this mountain valley that enjoyment was strong in 
proportion to its purity and simplicity. All the impresses of human na- 
ture were clear and well defined, and lent a delightful charm to their 
harmless sports and hereditary usages. Their emotions, not being wasted 
or dissipated upon many objects, were healthy and full of depth, and 
possessed a freshuess and delicacy of enjoyment that are never found in 
tuose whose feelings are corrupted by intercourse with the world. The 


ted by intermarriage. But as these and other usages will demand some 
notice in the followiig legend, we shall bestow no further attention upon 
them here. 


CHAPTER II.—THE CASSIDYS AND O’SULLIVANS. 


There lived in this valley, about a century ago, two brothers named 
Cassidy. Both dwelt not only under the same roof, a phrase which is 
applied to two houses joined together, but in the same house. One of 
them, the eldest, named John, was father to a daughter Mary, a very 
beautiful and sweet girl about nineteen; the other, Thomas, or as he was 
more familiarly called, Tom, was the younger, and father to a son named 
John, after his uncle. These two families lived in perfect love and har- 
mony, and as they were known to be the wealthiest individuals in the 
valley, it was not surprising that a matrimonial connexion with either of 
them was looked upon asa matter of no ordinary importance. Mary 
Cassidy, as we have said, was a beautiful country girl, somewhat re- 
served, and apparently cold in her manners to those with whom she was 
not on terms of strict intimacy. To such, however, as she was familiar 
with, nv human creature was more candid, artless, or affectionate. It is 
true that upon all that occurred in the little world of our valley she was 
known to have her owa opinious, and to maintain them resolutely when- 
ever she apprehended that right and trath were on her side, and in this it 





very vicissitudes of the seasons brought round to them their usual revi- 
vals of variety and delight. Many a young heart amoug them bounded 
with sympathy on hearing the early melody of spring, or glowed with a 
delight of which they kuew uot the origin, ou witnessing the appearance 
of the primrose, or the modest daisy—that beautiful tield-star which 
spangles with its humble lustre the green plains of our country. So was 
jt with summer and its absence of toil; 80 was it with autumn, its mirth- 
ful hay-making, its yellow fields of grain, aud its holiday labour of draw- 
ing home coru and building stacks; and when winter came, like some 





O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE; A LEGEND OF EDENMORE. 
BY WILLIAW CARLETON. 
CHAPTER I.—EDENMORE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 








venerable aud fresh old mau, with the hoar frost on his head, but health 
on his cheek, many a young eye was opened each moruing as Cliristmas 
| approached, witn the eager hope that the snow had fallen overnight, in 
| order to furnish them with its own peculiar class of innocent amusements. 
In this manner did the year present to them a round of delight which 


became a proverbial expression to say that ‘‘ she was indeed her father's 
daughter.’ Jack Cassidy was a men whose word had the force of law, 
and whose opinion when once formed it was very difficult to change. 
Still he was affectionate aud full of serious and unostentatious kindness, 
and the predicaments into which he got himself by adhering to resolution 
at the expense of good nature, were frequently amusing. His brother 
| Tom, with more pretensions to your good will, had, after all, less estima- 
ble, though more insinuating qualities, to deserve it. He was casier and 
| freer in his manner—quite familiar with all—was exceedingly friendly 
| and very obliging in matters of little or no importance, which he contrived 
| to invest, however, with wonderful interest, making you feel in the 
; meantime that yon were under boundless obligations to him. 

The characters ofthe two brothers were, in fact, essentially different, yet 
| they were not at all understood. Jack had the reputation of being abso- 
| lutely inflexible in all the possible circumstances of life, or if he was ever 


There are to be found in the mountain districts or bars of Ireland, both | their iguorauce of the world and its social depravity always kept simple} known to change his purpose, the change was looked upon only as an 


inlind and upon her coasts, some gliuipses of exquisitely wild and beau- 
tiful scenery. Ifthe reader will suppose himself in a rich and highly cul- 
tivated country, surrounded by a fertility that preseats the blended fea- 
tures of both pastoral and agricultural abundauce, together with a sur- 
face remarkable for those undulations which produce variety and pictur- 
esque etfoct ; if he will stand in the midst of such a scene and look up 
towards the north-east, he cannot but admire the lofty range of mountains 
which hem in the coast, aud stand, as it were in the consciousness of their 
ower, setting at nalght the ineffectual thunderings of the Atlantic: let 

im then take his way from the Iniaud towards them, and as he proceeds 


he will find that the character of the scenery begins gradually to change; | 


the land becomes rougher, bat still strong and productive. “Woods and 
groves, pasture fields, and rich hedgerows disappear; but they are re- | 

laced by deep valleys, through which, over unequal and rocky beds, tum- | 

le mountain torrents and cataracts. He then getsinto the cold light soil of | 
the brown hills, half moss, half clay, which have been won by hardy cul- 
ture from the heath, as is evident by the loose grey stones and racks 
which protrude from their surface. These hills, however, often slope 
down to little solitary glens, clothed on each side with a variety of up- 
land wildwood, which geuerally fringe, and sometimes altogether con- 
ceal the prattling little stream that works its busy and struggling way 
through them. The next stage is into that part of our landscape where 
a single farm, perhaps, is scattered in meagre patches of miserable culti- 

vation over barren reaches of dark and dreary moor, that sometimes 

stretch away as far almost as the eye can reach, or terminate at the foot 

of a rapidly ascending mountain. Perhaps on some portion of this bleak 
and scattered holding the uptand rises toa kind of conical eminence, easy 

of access on one side, but rocky and precipitous towards that which faces 
the lower country. From this elevation many breadths of rich and lux- 
uriant beauty may be admired in the cultivated country beneath. Many 
wild hollows among the mountainous hills about you—many of those 
winding aud ragged passes which lead trom one range of mouutains to 
another, with their half savage character, meet the eye ; aud we may add 
many a delicious spot of soft and serene verdure, lying in the bosom of 
some still glen, encircling, perhaps, a small lake, each breathing so deep- 
ly of sulitude and repose that one could look on uutil they felt that the 
very spirit within them was begiuning to mingle itself, as in some delight- | 
ful dream, with that which diffused such solitary beauty over the spot | 
they contemplated. . 

But mark, gentle reader, that the wild uncultivated glen which comes 
up into the mountains before you, divides itself into two points, one of | 
which is concealed from you by the rocky termination, or point of that 
ridge, or long hill, that presents its precipitous front to the north-west. 
An old narrow road leads along that po.tion of the valley which is in-| 
visible from your position, aud after climbing up many a steep hill, and 
crossing many a small torrent, with stepping stones for bridges, it at 
length wins its weary way to the brow of a mountain, which discloses a 
scene that occasions you to stand, to pause, and at length t 
in mingled emotions of astonishment and delight, 





» lose yourself 


| aud unsophisticated, 


During the Jong winter evenings they assembled 
in each other’s house, where they passed the time in singing good old 
| lrish sougs, in giving out riddles, in telling ghost stories, and 10 reciting 
| the old legends and grey traditions of the country, such as “ The Witch 
| of Caramore,” or the surpassing feats of “ Shaun Bairnha,”’ the celebrated 
| rapparee, whose “ stables,” of caves, fourm a curious natural object at the 
| prescut day, in the very heart of the mountains, and within a few miles 
| af iherwailey we are describing. f 
In the calm aud golden light of a summer evening, it was a beautiful 


| exception to the general rule. Tom, on the other hand, had the name of 
| being an easy, good-natured fellow, whose heart disposed him to oblige 
| every body, and who hated to stand upon trifles with a friend. if he 
| ever kept his word, as it was thought, against the performance of a mat- 
| ter of kindness, then he exhibited only his exception to the general rule. 

The truth, however, was ijenplcase precisely the reverse of this; for it so 
| happened that, notwithstanding appearances, Jack’s genuine kindness of 

heart perpetually led him to perform the benevolent action in spite of 
| resolution, but in such a manner that it seemed an actual violation of the 
















































| thing to look into that innoceat and happy valley. Perhaps in the corner | general principle which regulated his life ; whereas, his brother in reality 
of some green meadow the youngsters of both sexes had assembled to | performed the substantially kind action so rarely, that the two cases were 





| dauce, and it would require a stern philosophy, or a severe religion in- 


deed, to wituess the liveliness of their motions—to hear the exhilarating 
straius of the fiddle—and forbid them this simple but important item in 
the happiness of their lives. And sweet was it to hear the evening song 
of some rustic Malibran stream over those green meadows, while milk- 
ing her placid cow ; or to see the neat maids of the valley with their rich 
picturesque dresses—home-made, and home-dyed—white milk pails up- 
ou their heads, their shadows leugthened by the sinking sun, passing 
with merry laughter to their respective dwellings, from which the even- 
ing smoke rose, and was carried away in blue and gently slanting co- 
lumus, across the sides of the surrounding mountains, adding to a picture 
that had been already impressed with poetry aud beauty, that mellow 
charm of truth and nature which sinks into the heart. 


It is unnecessary to say that in such a community as this the force of 


the affections was equally tender and strong. When love has not the 
great absorbing pursuits of a busy life to distract, aud consequently to 
enteeble it, we all know that it is for that very reason proportionably 
overwhelining avd intense. Its manifestations under these circumstances 
are, however, never so observable or. so startling as are those of grief— 
whicl is very frequently little else thana painful aud agonizing exponent 
ofalfection. Iu the tender passion there are a thousand circumstances, 
hopes, wishes, doubts, aud tears, which, whilst they engage the mind, 
also prevent it from betrayiug what it suffers; but in grief there is only 
one great and concentrated passion acting upon the heart, and laying 
bare to the world the deep aud gloomy proofs of its hopelessness and de- 
solation. 
it is but natural to suppose that the loss of relations, or any other viola- 
tion of the domestic attections, or even of local attachments, should be felt 
with singular and unusual agony. This, indeed, we can assure our read- 
ers, was the case whenever such an event came upon the inhabitants of 
Edenmore—tor such was the name of the valley we have been describ- 
ing. 

We have said that the manners of these people were exceedinglysimple, 
and whenever this is the case, it is uniformly found that their attachment 
to all hereditary usages is strong and unshaken. Uutil recently there 
was very little education among thein, and in consequence of their primi- 


tive modes of life they experienced but litle necessity fur any. No such 


In the simple community, therefore which we have described, | 


| a8 Opposite as light and darkness. 
| Ina lower part of the glen lived another family named O'Sullivan, 
| who, although no particular charge of a discreditable nature had ever 
| been brought against them, were nevertheless in no very high odour with 
their neighbours. It was thought they were deficient in natural feeling, 
and a little too strongly imbued with a spirit of selfishness—two charges 
which in that simple and limited community were calculated to take con- 
siderably from the popularity of any family. Grief, in Lreland, is very 
frequently measured by its violence; but whatever might be the failings 
| or weakness of the O’Sullivans, it was well known that violent grief was 
not amongthem. None of them, in fact, was ever known to shed a tear 
| under any circumstances. They were married like the neighbours—both 
men and women—but it was observed that neither the natural exulta- 
tion of delight, nor the softening influence of those new and tender ties 
that give such a pathos of happiness to young and impulsive hearts, was 
ever able to draw a tear from the eye of an O'Sullivan. As it was with 
their marriages, so was it with their deaths—a circumstance which told 
still more strongly against their want of heart and feeling. They tended 
their sick—they watched at their sick beds—they stood by their beds of 
death—they confined them, bore them to the church yard, and saw them 
lowered down into their graves—and yet were never kuown to sheda 
single tear. This stvicism in Irelaud is a very unusual quality, and the 
| consequence was, that the family in question were known asthe “ hard- 
| hearted” O'Sullivans. Old Andy Sullivan had three sons, two af whom 
| had been already married, aud the third, a young man of twenty-two, 
was now living with him. A part of their land had been allotted to the 
| other two brothers, but the dwelling-house and that portion of the farm 
| which the old man had retained, were designed for Rickard, who being 
the youngest, was not only the pet of his father, but of the whole family, 
| as far, at least, as any kind of partiality could be discerned in the con- 
duct or feeling of such animmovable connexion. 

It was one evening, about the close of May, that Tom Cassidy, who 
had been attending the funeral of a neighbour’s wife, happened, on his 
return home, to overtake young O'Sullivan escorting his niece a part of 

| the way towards her father’s house. Mary could not avoid blushing on 
| so unexpectedly seeing her uncle, and even Rickard himself, on consi- 
| dering the disparity that existed between his own circumstances and 





; } ; n A valley, near three | thing as a written Will, for instance, was ever known iu the valley; and | those of her family, would have much rather avoided the rencounter. 
miles in length, here stretches itself into the bosom of the dark but gentle | 


mountains, which encloses it—a valley so green, so fertile, so luxuriant 
that the influence of the seasons has scarcely a perceptible effect upon its 
appearance. In summer and winter it is almost equally verdant aud | 
picturesque. Large meadows, fields of rustling corn, waving to the 
warm breezes, and pasture lands covered with sheep and cattle, present 
themselves to the eye, whilst here and there the white farm houses, em- 
bosomed in trees, and sending up their noon-day smoke for dinner, give 
a delightful life and warmth to the picture. 

Everything in this happy valley is primitive and simple. It is a thou- 
sand miles in fact from the great world; of which its inhabitants spend | 
their contented nights and days in blissful igaorance. Their horses are | 
of a diminutive breed, and the simplicity of their agricultural skill has 
never carried the people further than the use of the old Slide car, 80 loug 
In requisition among their forefathers; if, indeed, we except one or two 
who, some years ago, sanctioned the innovation ol the Block-wheel ve- 
hicle, contrary, it is true, to the simple but earnest remonstrances of the 
great body of the inhabitants. 

Now, reader, look up at that dark range of mountains towards the 
south; there they stretch, aud it is behind them that the valley we have 
sketched for you lies. Indeed we m 1y assure you, that the simplicity of 
their manners seems to have been undisturbed for ceuturies. The same 
paths, and the same pathways, in which their harmless forefathers trod, 
are those in which their equally harmless descendants tread to-day. 
Their manure is carried on their horses’ backs to the potato field in 

ardhags—a pair of strong rude creels, with catch bottoms, which, by 
Pulling a pin ou either side, fall down, aud let the manure out. La going 
to that mighty emporium of all hamau commerce—the great metropolis 
of the earth (the little market town ot 
resort about tour times a-year—in 
of medern times, to sell their butt 











dallybroghan)—to which they 
guing, we say, to this mighty Carthage 
er, they may be yet seen jogging aloug 





the inanuer in which the want of such a customas writing it, or getting one | 


written, was filled up, argued the extraordinary integrity and conscien- 
tious feeling of the people. Whenever a man found or believed himself 
to be at the point of death, he usually sent for some friend or relation— 
brother, father, son, uncle, or other individual in whom he could place 
every confidence. To this per.on he privately disclosed the state of his 
worldly affairs, and meutioued the manner in which he wished his pro- 
perty to be distributed. This, though performed with strict privacy in 
oue sense, was invested witn a good deal of open formality in another. 
It was always knowa, for instauce, that a certain individual had been se- 
lected to hear the dying man’s Wi.l, which he was to communicate to his 
family ; the latter person always appointed the day, aud named the friend 
or relative, in whom he was about to place such an lin portant con- 
fidence. All his other relations were prepared to receive the person 80 
appointed, which they did with every mark of respect aud good will, each 
of them conscious of his influeuce with the dying mau, aud auxious, if pos- 
sible, to secure his support and favour. Lu geueral, however, the period 
between the announcement of the person pitched upon tor the discharge 
of this office, and the completion ot its duties, was too brief to allow any 
attempts at the exercise of undue influence over him. 

as it may, the discharge of the trust thus reposed was almost always 
looked upon as an act that iuvolved ad ity peculiarly sulemnu and sacred. 
So strongly, indeed, was this felt that persous of rather questionable inte- 


Be this, however, 


grity ln the ordiuary attuirs of life, have beeu, with but few exceptions, 
Known to abide by the wishes of the deceased, even contrary to thei 
own prejudices aud personal interests. Every thiug, in 


fact, connected 
with death had a most extraordinary influence 


t uve 
as it has over all those who have not advanced 
lization, or the artificial progress of suciely. 


these stunple people, 
arin Whatis termed civi- 
Next to death itself were 
they scrapulous about the rites of burial, and the claims for interment, 


as well as such objectious against them as arose amoung families oonnec-! 


“ Hallo,’ exclaimed the old fellow, ‘it is a coortin’ match we have 
|here? Tell, no matther—God bless the w wrk, atany rate—if it desarves 
it. Rickard Bouchal how are you?—how is the tindher heart widia 
you! Troth, if you’re in love wid Mary here—asI suppose you are— 
it’s you that’ll break the same heart ehedding tears about her when you 
go home to-night.” " 

Mary, on hearing this rude and offensive allusion to the failing of the 
O’Sallivans, felt deeply hurt at it, and after a glance of reprooft at her 
uncle, she turned her eyes with evident sympathy, upon the countenance 
of her companion. In her uncle’s eye she read ridicule, irony, and even 
anger itself, notwithstanding the guises of voice aud manner which were 
thrown over them—but in that of young O'S illivan there was nothing 
| buta strong, grave, and undisturbed expression of scorn. 

“You kuow, uncle,” she replied, “that it’s always the shallow strame 
that taakes the loudest noisewherever Ballylastra river is deep, it says 
nothiu,’ but you know how far we can hear it .rom T'amneychrin, where 
it’s shallow—especially before rain.” 

The uncle stood and paused for a moment, then looked upon her with 
an air of comical astonishment, in which, however, there might, as we 
have said, be observed a dissatistied and bitter expression. At length 
| he laughed out. 

“ Ha, ha, ha—divil a naither, Mary; and when your friend or bachelor 
| there has nothing to say for himself, you can defind him like a counsel- 
lor.” J 
| “ There never was aman of his name,” replied O'Sullivan,“ but was 
able, Tom, both to spake and act for himself, whenever there was an oc- 
casion forit. IL b’lieve that’s wel! known.” 
“ There's no one sayin’ against it, Rickard,” replied the other, “ all the 
| family wants isa little softness about the heart.” 
| “« They'll never put off a distressed neighbour wid soft words,” return- 
ed the other, “ nor break their promise to a poor man, Tom ; however,” 
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he added, addressing Mary, “I suppose I may bid you good bye now, 


Mary ; your uncle will see you home.” ‘ 

“ Why not come up and sit awhile?” said Mary, with a firm resolute 
voice ; ‘‘I’msure my father will be glad to see you, Rickard,” 

“ To be sure he will,” said Tom, “ sure is it goin’ to give up the girl on 
my account, you'd be, especially asshe’s so unwillin’ to part wid you 
herself—ha, ha, ha—however, never mind me, Ricky ; uz ould fellows 
must have our jokes.” 

“T’d rather not this evenin’, Mary,’’ replied O'Sullivan; “ but maybe 
I'll take a strol! up about this time to-morrow. Well, Tom—an’ God 
spare you to long enjoy your joke,” he added, “ an’ that’s tne worst I wish 

ou.” 

. He then shook hands with Mary, who bestowed on him one parting 
glance, that caused him soon to forget the derisive banterings of her 
uncle. 

“Mary,” said her uncle, after they had proceeded in silence for a few 
minutes, “I’m thinkin’ young Sullivan wouldn’t make a bad husband for 

ou.” 

, “So I’m goin’ to come in for my share now, uncle,” said she smil- 
ing. 

o Divil a word I'm jokin’,”’ he replied ; “ I think he’d be the thing: 
an’ if you wish I’] spake to your father about it.” 

“I don’t wish any sich thing, then,” she replied. R 

“ Why so, alanna? isn’t he the finest an’ handsomest young fellow in 
all Edenmore? eh? why so now ?” 

“ Why, then,” she replied, laughing, “ becaise it so happens that the 
young man never broke the matther tome since he was born—if he 
thought of it at all.” 

“The more shame for him, then,” said the uncle. a 

“ Sartinly, uncle,” she replied, laughing; “ an’ since you feel inclined 
to scowld him for something, 1 wish you'd spake to him for that.” 

During this little dialogue, the uncle from time to time turned a fur- 
tive glance upon the countenance of his niece, as if to observe the impres- 
sion which the topic they were discussing might have made upon her. 
He could mark nothing, however, to satisfy him; she appeared neither 
confused nor elated ; but looked as unconscious and self-possessed as 
ever. This puzzled him. He was well aware, indeed, that she told him 
nothing but truth, for of anything else he knew she was incapable. Still 
he felt anxious and dissatisfied upon the subject, and resolved, at allevents, 
to keep a strict eye upon her and young O'Sullivan, whose viewsasto a 
matrimonial design upon her he strongly suspected. 

“‘ Well, then, Mary,” said he, “listen to me—dang me if I’d wish to 
stand in your way, my poor girsha—no, no—so listen—if Rickard should 
ever mention marriage to you, let me know it—it’s always good to have 
a friend in coort.” 

“‘ Next to my father I will,” she replied. 

‘* Before, Mary—before.”’ 

‘ ‘Well, then, betore,” she added, “ if that'll plaise you ; an’ why so, 

‘ow ” 
“a Why so—why, becaise it’s all for your own good I wish it.” 

« You’d befriend me, then 2?” 

“ Ay—I'd befriend you.” 

“ Well, uncle, I don’t like to set you astray—Isay I'll tell it to you 


frst—if it ever should happen ; but in ten minutes time aftherwards my 


father will hear it too—now—! ha, ha, ha.” 

“Get away, you thief o’ the world; is it makin’ fun o’ me you 
are 1” 

“ Oh, notfor the world, uncle ; you never make fun of any one your- 
seif, you know.” ; ; : 

« Ah, folly on, Mary. Troth an’ say what you will, you’re throwing a 
sheep’s eye at O'Sullivan, still and all; that’s what J say.” . 

On reaching home they soon forgot the subject which had occupied 
them on their way. Mary’s father complained of feeling unwell, and 
this immediately absorbed her whole attention. The affectionate girl 
put him to bed—made him a warm drink—bathed his feet, and did all 
that humble skill enabled her to do for hisease and comfort. 

The next morning he got up, but could scarcely acknowledge that he 


felt better. Cassidy, in fact, was one of those men who entertain a horror | 


against taking to bed at all during illness. He imagined that by doing so 
he was certain to become worse, but flattered himself that by staying up, 
walking about, and battling against the symptoms he felt, it was — 
to shake them off altogether. Many, indeed,§are of the same ridiculous 
opinion, and have paid the penalty of their lives for acting on it. 


The next day he walked about with his staff in his hand, his great coat 
thrown loosely about his shoulders, and his red woollen n ght-cap on him, | 


instead of his hat. His hand, however, was tremulous, bis step feeble, 
and his voice infirm and feverish. Mary had pressed him to remain in 
bed, but he would not be controlled. He tettered, therefore, as well as 
he could, towards one of the meadows, where he saw his brother, for he 
insisted that the fresh breeze would strengthen and revive him. 

“I’m afraid, Jack,” said the other, “ that you’re hardly able to be up. 
Why weren’t you advised by Mary? It’s in bed you ought to be.” 

“Pll be betther,” he replied, “ lll be betther here, let me sit down 
on this grassy ditch; the air will do me good.” 

“T hope so,” said the other, “ still I have my doubts that you're not the 
man to be out o’ your bed.”’ 


‘‘V’ll get betther; an’ still I'm not betther,” he replied; “however, | 


I'll sit on here a while.” ; 

“ Well, do so,” said the other, ‘an’ I can say here what I intended to 
spake to you about in the house.” 

“ Ay do, Tom; what is it?” 

“It’s about Mary.” 

“ About Mary, the darling girl that she is; may God bless her jor ever; 
and what about her? May God bless her for ever and ever, amen, a 
ehierna ma chree ! what is it, Tom?” ; 

“I’m afraid she’s goiu’ to throw herself away—to disgrace herself.” 

“Is it my child? is it Mary disgrace herself!” 

“Tv’s next door ty it, if she thinks of young O’Sullivan; do you know 
that I’m sure that heartless vagabone haga design upon her.” 

“ A design upon Mary ; arra what design, man?” 

“Why a design upon her fortune—a design upon her three hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Wurra, wurra, Tom, is that all? Why you frighten me. 1 thought 
it was something terrible ; but why do you call Richard O'Sullivan a vag- 
abone? He's no yvagabone, Tom ;—oh, chierna, this pain in my back’s 
killin’ me!” 

“if he wasn’t a vagabone’ would he have the assurance to set up 
for her 1?” 

“1t’s a small fault. Tom, in any young man to fall in consate wid sich 
a girlas Mary. He’s not as rich as she is—he’s not rich at all; but for 


ali that, the lark of Lisband, they say, often files as high as the aigle from | 


Lumford’s glen.” 

“ Well, at any rate, [ think you ought to spake to her to avoid him, 
an’ to give him no countenance.” : 

‘Instead o’ that, Tom—oh, dear, oh, dear, my head! it ‘Iisplit, 1 think 
—instead o’ that, I don’t know a young fellow between the mountains 
that I’d rather call my son-in-law.” 

“Don’t you know the unfeelin’ crew they are?” said his brother ; 


“ divil a mill-stone on Carnmore half ashard as their hearts. One of ther | 


was never known to shed a tear, the dirty rips, for man or woman, young 
or ould—friend or foe.” 


“ An’ may be they’re not so much the worse for that—they’re never 
good, they say, that carry the wather-bag near their eye. If a neigh- 


bour’s in distress, Tom, although they won't cry wid him, they'll assist 
him as far as they can; whatever good they can do, they do it, and what 
is it to you or me whether they set up a pillallu or not. Why it’s a great 
thing could take a tear out o’ myself; and yet, bad as I am, my heart, | 
hope, isn't a stone, either.” 


“Oh, very well, Jack—if you’re bent on a match between them, say 


80." 
“ Let me alone, Tom dear—I can’t hear this any longer—lI’m afear’d I 
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“ Don’t spake so, Jack,” replied his brother, “ maybe you may get over 
this illness yet.” ‘ 

“No,” replied the dying man, “I feel that Tsean’t; but before 1 make 
my Will let me say, that it Mary, my daughter, Should die airly, while 
her husband—whoever he may be—is young—see, if you be livin’ at the 
time, that she’ll be buried wid ourselves, or if you’re dead, let Jack do 
it, becaise it mostly happens, that when a man marries two wives, he for- 
gets the first, an’ is mostly outlived by the second, and she, to keep him 
from the first, has him buried wid her own people—in that case, Mary 
would sleep wid strangers, an’ that’s what we could never bear—you 
promise me this, in the sight of God, now ?” 

“If things should turn out as you think,” replied Tom, “ I will fulfil 
yeur wishes. If she dies airly, I promise in the sight of God, that, happen 
what may, I’ll have her buried wid ourselves.” 

“Very well, then, Tom, [ll now make my Will—in the name of the 
Father, end of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amin,” &c., &¢., &c. 

He then proceede to make his last Will and Testament, and arrange his 
we affairs, all of which he did, none being present but his brother, 
and John, his nephew, whom he would not suffer to leave the room, for 
; indeed he loved him as a son, and had no secrets from which he wished 
to exclude him. 

Death now made rapid and fearful approaches. In the course of that 
evening, finding that his tongue was getting feeble, he desired Mary 
: to be called to him, which was done, and after beckoning her to his side, 
~ the presence of her uncle, and several of the neighbours and relations, 
, he said :— 
| _ “ Mary—Mary”—he looked at her, however, and appeared to feel as 

if he could scarcely proceed-—at length he resume:', by an effort, “ Mary 
—I had—something—to—say—to you about—about Rickard O'Sullivan 
—but—but 1’m not—able—now—and your uncle will—tell—you all.” 

He then blessed her, with feeble tongue, but an affectionate and fer- 
vent heart, and after a few natural struggles he was called, we have no 
doubt, to receive the reward of the just made perfect.— Conclusion in our 
next. —— 


GUIZOT. 

The Freach Elective Chamber differs from the House of Commons, in 
being split into a much greater number of parties, between whom there 
exist political differences, which to themselves seem irreconcileable, al- 
though they are scarcely perceptible to a dispassionate looker-on, and es- 
pecially toa foreigner. But genius is not as multifarious as party. This 
is fortunate, at least, for France. For if each of the numerous sections of 
| the Chamber of Deputies was led by a statesman and orator of high pre- 
tensions, it is difficult to see how the country could go on at all, drawn in 
so many different directions, by equal antagonistic forces. Among the 
notabilities of the French parliament, two are, by common consent, pre- 
dominant—MM. Guizot and Thiers. They are the Peel and Russell of 
France. Inthe present position of the Chambers, no administration could 
stand a chance of holding power a single month, to which both these two 
| deputies would be opposed, nor could any administration be formed out 
| of their respective sections of the Chamber, of which they must not have 
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length, after many unfortunate entreaties addressed in the Publiciste to the 
unknown contributor, to disclose himself, M. Guizot presented himself in 
person at the Bureau of the fair editor, and accepted the so warmly ex- 
pressed thanks of her who a few years later became Madame Guizot. 

In the five years after his arrival in Paris, M. Guizot devoted himself to 
the composition of several literary works, which at once laid the founda- 
tion of his reputation, and gave him a moderate independence. The first 
of these, which was not published till 1809, \. as his Dietionary of Synwo- 
nyms;” this was followed by his “Lives of the French Poets,” his 
translation of Gibbon* with historical notes, and a translation of a work 
of Refhus, entitled Spain in 1808. Tnese several works, the merits of 
which, whatever they may have been, were eclipsed by the more impor- 
tant ones that followed them, were written before their author had com- 
pleted his twenty-fourth year. 

In 1812, his talents became generally known and appreciated, and he 
was appointed by M. de Fontane as assistant professor of history, in the 
university. Soon afterwards, he was advanced to the full functions of the 

rofessorship of Modern History, and it is well known what lustre his 

ectures conferred on thatchair. " [t was at this time that commenced with 
Royer Collard, who held the professorship of the history of philosophy, a 
friendship, which was continued till the death of the latter. 

_At the epoch of the political events of 1814, M. Guizot was at his na- 
tive city of Nismes, whither he went to visit his mother, after a long ab- 
sence. Qn his return, he was destined to make his debut in political 
life. His friend, Royer Collard, induced the Abbé Montesquion, then 
minister of the Interior, to appoint him to the office of chief secretary of 
that department. In this position, his moderate monarchical politics 
placed between the Royalist party and the Republicans, rendered it im- 
possible for him to secure for his official conduct, the approbation of 
either. In the opinion of one party, he went teo far; in the opinion of 
the other, not far enough. The law against the press, presented to the 
Chamber of 1814, by the Abbé Montesquion, rendered both him and his 
friend, Royer Collard, unpopular with the liberal party, and still more 
the circumstance of his having afterwards consented to accept a place in 
the committee of the censorship, beside M. de Freyssinous. The Royal- 
ist party, on the other hand, were indignant at beholding one whom they 
regarded as belonging to the Bourgeoisie, a professor, and above all, a Pro- 
testant, pone as a culleague, or at least, a confidential subordinate of a 
court abbe ; talking of the equilibrium of the constitution, the prepon- 
derance of government, and attempting to reconcile monarchical notions 
with the new interests which the Revolution had created. Inthe opinion 
of some he did too little—of others, too much. He was, however, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly drawn from this collision of parties by the return 
of Napoleon from Elba. 

After the flight of Louis XVIII. and his family, M. Guizot returned to 
the duties of his professorship, and after the expiration of the hundred 
days, and the catastrophe of Waterloo, he was selected by the constitu- 
tional Royalists to go to Ghent, to urge upon Louis XVIII. the adoption 
of the charter, and to insist upon the necessity of removing from power 
M. De Blacas, who at that time was regarded as the type and representa- 
tive of the old monarchical regime. The result of his negotiations be- 





the lead. Sections of the house there are, which are opposed to both; 
but none of these have number, coherence, or. above all, parliamentary 
and administrative genius, to entitle them to take the helm of the state, 
or to give them the faintest hope ofa majority in the country or the Cham- | 
ber. The names of Thiers and Guizot stand, therefore, before the world, | 
in juxta-position, as the political chiefs of the French Parliament. Having 

| 

| 





lately presented the readers of this journal with a rapid sketch of the ca- 
reer and character of M. Thiers, a similar attempt to pourtray his illus- 
| trious rival and opponent, will not, probably, be unacceptable. 
| M. Guizot is now in his sixtieth year, having been born on the 4th Oc- | 
tober 1787. He is therefore just ten years senior to his rival and oppo- | 
nent, M. Thiers. His birthplace was Nismes, where his father practised, | 
with some reputation, at the bar. The detestable laws which prevailed 
at that time in France, denied to his parents the legality of marriage, and 
| the legitimacy of offspring, in consequence of their religious faith. They 
| were ofa Protestant family. Ina few years afterwards, the Revolution | 
| came and restored to them their natural rights of citizens, but invelved | 
| them at the same time in the most bitter domestic desolation. On the 8th 
| of April, 1794, when the present prime minister of France was in his se- 
| venth year, his father’s head feil under the guillotine. Suspected of re- 
sistance to the will of the terrible triumvirate, he was ruthlessly torn from 
| his wife and two children, the eldest of whom, Francis Pierre Guillaume, 
is the subject of this notice. Thus, in his earliest years, M. Guizot was 
surrounded by misfortunes, produced by those two extremes of govern- 
| ment, against which he has signslized himself in later lite by his struggles. ! 
| Theabsolute regime before the revolution stripped him of his rights as ; 
citizen, and the revolutionary regime which followed it, deprived him 
| his natural protector, and flung hin anorphan on the world. 
| After the loss of her husband, Madame Guizot quitted the city, which | 
| was associated with such agonizing recollections, and retired to Geneva, 
where she enjoyed the consolations of her family, and obtained the means | 
and opportunity of securing a sound education for her children. The 
| eldest, placed at the institution inthat city, called the Gymnase, soon ma- 
| nifested those intellectual endowments, the subsequent development of 
| which has elevated him to the highest post in his country. Before be at- 
| tained his twelfth year, he was able to read in their proper lauguage, the | 
, works of Thucydides and Demosthenes, Tacitus and Cicero, Dante and 
| Alfieri, Schiller ane Goethe, Gibbon and Shakspeare. ‘The last two years | 
| of his course in college were devoted to historical and philosophical stu- | 
| dies, which, it soon appeared, possessed for him the highest attractious. 
The character of his mind was admirably suited to the spirit of the man- | 
ners and institutions in the midst of which he was placed. His severe 
logic and pure morals were in harmony with the habits of the Genevese 
| republic, and the rigid discipline of Calvin, the traces of which had never | 
| been obliterated there. 
In 1805, M. Guizot having completed his academical studies, and been | 
| loaded with scholastic honours, came to Paris, to commence his profes- | 
| sional studies for the bar. At that period, the school of law in Paris had 
| fallen in the revolutionary changes, and the knowledge obtained by stu- 
| dents was chiefly derived from private establishments, and in a very im- 
perfect manner. Guizot, little inclined to participate in the scenes of | 
licentious pleasure, in which he found his tellow-students for the most | 
| part plunged, and setting small value on the superticial means of informa- 
| tion offered by the Institu*ions to which we have just adverted, found 
| himself thrown upon his own intellectual resources, and sought, in the 
solitude of his chamber, in meditation, and in such works as the great 
| repositories of learning in Paris never tailed to supply in the worst times, 
| that knowledge which, under a better system, he might have obtained 
with less labour, and the benefit of competition and fellowsbip in weil 
organized and wisely directed schools. His first year in Paris was thus 
passed in solitude, amidsta busy population of halt a million. 

In the succeeding year, he was received as private tutce in the family 
of M. Stapfer, formerly minister for Switzerland in Paris, in whose house 

| he was so fortunate as to meet not only a paternal reception, but the 

| means ofextending his information by socia! intercourse with those who 
were best able to direct his studies. Here he also became acquainted 

with M. Suard, in whose salous he met those most distinguished for their 
intellectual endowments and accomplishments. It was here he first saw 
her who was afterwards destined to exercise over his life aud happiness so 
noble an influence. 

Born of a distinguished family, which was ruined by the Revolution, 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulau had, like many others who had lost 
their properties iv that catastrophe, resorted to those attainments which 

| had beea acquired with aview to adorn rather than support life, and this 
| lady, to sustain her destitute family, adopted the profession of journalism. 
| She was the editor ofa paper of that day, called the Pudliciste. lt happened 
that this lady was attacked by a malady rendered more severe by the 
imperious necessity of continuing those labours, which were so necessary | 
| to the well-being of those to whom she was tenderly attached, when she | 


received one day an anonymous letter, accompanied by the mauuscript of | 


must go to bed afther all; but as we're on it, I'll say this: 1 wouldn't | a leading article for her journal. On examination, the article proved to 


wish, nor | couldn’t bear to see poor Mary unhappy, an’ if she has ta- | be of the highest literary merit, and was of course immediately accepted. 
ken a likin’ to Rickard—here—help me on, for I’m il—I’'m ill—still Vil | The following day brought a like contribution from the same unknown 
think it over agin, Tom—it would be a pity to throw her away either— | hand, together with an intimation, that these literary supplies would be 


Pi think it over.” 


continued until such time as the restoration of her health might enable 


It soon became too evident that the days of this good old man were | her, without inconvenience, to resume her customary occupation. 


coming to an immediate close, and, on feeling conscious of this, he inti- 
mated his wish that his brother should hear his Will, and act as his Exe- 


. 3 . . | 
Deeply touched by the delicacy of this secret aid, proceeding obviously | 
from some male friend, who with a refinement well calculated to com- 


eutor. Tom accordingly came to him, and the sick man, after a very | mand the admiration, and excite the gratitude of a mind like that of Ma- 


brief preface, addressed him as follows :— 


| demoiselle de Meulan, shrunk from a disclosure which might create a | 


“ Tom, you an’ I have lived a happy life, glory be to God for it—many | sense of personal obligation, the lady recounted the circumstances again 


a light hearted day have we spent in this green and sunny valley—the 


> | and again with the liveliest emotion, in the salons of M. Suard, exhausting 


world was little trouble to us—still, pleasant as it was, 1’m not unwillin’ | her imagination, and taxing the ingenuity of her frends to discover her 

to lave it, becaise my trust is strong in my Saviour, and | know that 1’ll unknown benefactor, little thinking at the moment, that among those to | 

go toabetther place. Since the priest was here yesterday, my peace is | whom she addressed her conjectures and her guesses, was her literary | 

made, | hope, wid God an’ man. ‘There is nothing on my mind now but} friend himself in the person of a pale, serious, and severe looking young 

poor Mary ; still she’s not much of a throuble to me, becaise I know | man, with whom she was scarcely yet acquainted, and whose retiring | 

that while you live she can’t ever say she wants a father, or a father’s | habits, united with his natural delicacy, rendered him the more unobtru- | work of M. Guizot. They were done under his superintendence. The 
sive on the attention of her who so anxiously inquired after him. At | notes, however, were his own. 


” 


care. 


came apparent soon afterwards, for M. De Blacas retired, and the king 


acknowledged the errors of his government, in the proclamation of Cam- 


brai, and added new guarantees to the charter. 

In the stormy session of the Chambers, which followed the second re- 
storation, in 1815, M. Guizot filled the office of chief Secretary to the 
minister of Justice. He has been reproached with yielding, in an undue 
degree, to the reactionary spirit which prevailed at this epoch The 
parties consisted of the ultra-royalists, supporters of the old regime, who 


| desired the king without the charter, the liberals who desired the char- 


ter without the King, and the constitutional royalists, which demanded 


| both. To this last section of the political body, M. Guizot naturally be- 


longed. His pamphlet on “ Representative Government, and the present 
State of France,” which he published in answer to M. De Vitrolles, gave 
a view of his principles at that time, and placed him in the royalist con- 
stitutional majority, beside his friend Royer Collard, MM. Pasquier, 
Camille Jordan, and De Serres. It was about this period that the name 
Doctrinaires came to be applied to that party, originating in the fact that 
toyer Collard, who was its leader, had been educated at a college con- 
dacted by a sect called Doctrinaires, and also from a certain stiff adher- 
ence to particular general principles, and a severe system of logic, put 
forward rather obtrusively in their public speeches. 

After the assassination of the Duke of Berri, the ministry of Decazes re- 


| tired from office. MM. Royer Collard, Camille Jordan, and De Barante, 


withdrew froin the Council of State, and M. Guizot resigned with his 
party. From that time until the accession to office of the Martignac 
ministry, in 1828, his course was a continual struggle against the tenden- 
cles of the Villele ministry. At this time he was too young, and his re- 
putation was too little advanced, to lead him to aspire to a seat in the 
Chamber, but the principles of constitutional monarchy found in him a 
most able defender, through the organs of the press. 

In his professional chair of Modern History, in the midst of the enthu- 
siastic applauses of those youths, many of whom were destined at a later 
period to aid in overthrowing the house of the elder Bourbous, M. Guizot 
developed the various phases of representative government in Europe 
siuce the fall of the Roman Empire. The ministry took its vengeance for 
his attacks in his pamphlets, by interdicting his course in 1825. 

Returning to private life, he was poor, for the worst enemies of this 
statesman never ascribed to him a disposition to convert the opportuni- 
ties of office to the purposes of personal profit. He had, however, his 


| pen, and that was an independence. Excluded from treating of the poli- 


tics of the day, by the arbitrary spirit of the government, he engaged in 


| a series of historical works, several of which have since surrounded his 
| name with lustre, among which may be mentioned, his collection of 


Memoirs relative to the Revolution in England; two volumes of the 
History of that Revolution; the collection of Memoirs relative to the An- 
cient History of France, and Essays on French History ; Historical Es- 
says on Shakspeare and Calvin; a translation of Shakspeare, and exten- 
sive contributions to the Revue Francaise. 

It was when immersed in these literary labours, in 1827, that the most 
bitter calamity of his life befell him. A premature death snatched from 
him her who was at once the partner of his labours, and the solace of his 
home ;—her whose elevated miud and pure spirit sustained and encoura- 
ged him in the agitations and struggles of his public life. [t was a touch- 
ing scene to behold the last farewell of the wife to the husband and the 
son, the latter of whom was destined to soon follow his beloved parent 
to the tomb. Madame Guizot, though a Roman Catholic by birth, became 
a Protestant shortly before her death. 

After the fall of the Villele ministry, M. Martignac, on his accession to 
power, restored M. Guizot to his professorship. Soon after this he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies, by the College of Lisieux, which he 
has ever since represented. He was one of the memorable majority of 
221, who voted the address which was the precursor of the Revolution of 
1830, concluding his speech on that occasion by the f lowing remark- 
able sentence :— 

“Jt is difficult enough for trath to find its way to the chambers of 
kings. Let us not send it there pale and enervated. Let it be no more 
possible to mistake it than to doubt the loyalty of our sentiments.” 

In 1830, when the storm which broke on the 27th of July, was approach- 
ing, M. Guizot was at his native town of Nismes. He returned to Paris 
on the 26th. The following day he wrote the celebrated protest of the 
deputies against the ordonnance which produced the revolution ; a docu- 


| meut which indicates a Conservative spirit, which feared, rather than de- 


sired, arevolution. Its moderation found favour with few. The govern- 
ment deemed it seditious,—the people thought it tame. 

On the 29th July, the Deputies met at the house of M. Lafitte, where 
a lively sense of triumph was expressed, at the result of the struggle, 
but where, at the same time, the paramount necessity of regularizing 
the revolution was acknowledged. M. Guizot was the first to rise and 
impress on his colleagues the urgency of the appointment of a municipal 
commission, to be specially devoted to the re-establishment and mainte- 
nance of order. The next day this committee appointed him provisional 
minister of Public Instruction. On the 31st he read to the chambers the 
draft of a proclamation nominating the Duke of Orleans Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the kingdom. In the interval, between this and the 9th August, 
the day on which Lonis Philippe accepted the crown tendered to him 
by the chambers, M. Guizot filled temporarily the office of Minister of the 
Interior, and displayed extraordinary administrative powers on that dif- 
ficult emergency. ‘A complete recomposition of the internal administra- 
tion of the country was eflected, and the charter was revived and amend- 
ed. Seventy-six prefects, one hundred and seventy-six sub-prefects, and 
thirty-eight chief secretaries were appointed, In the revision of the 
chamber he endeavoured to fix the age of qualification for a deputy at 
twenty-five. In this, however, he was outvoted. 

The cabinet which was formed out of the fermenting elements of the 
revolution, was, as might be expected, ephemeral. The personal differ- 


* It is generally understood that the mere translations were not the 
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ences which had been lost inthe magnitude and importance of the pub- 
‘lic interests staked in the measures which accompanied the revolution, 
reappeared as soon as tranquillity was restored. The spirit of the epoch 
and the state of exaltation of all minds, demanded more of vigour in po- 
litical action, and required less of the philosophical spirit of organization 
than was consistent with the public character of M. Guizot, and he re- 
tired. The cabinet of M. Lafitte succeeded, and when the public be- 
came more tranquillized, and desire‘ to see the Institutions consolidated, 
it gave place again to a more conservative adiinistration, under the 
presidency of Casimir Perier. The Chamber now began to settle down 
into recognized sections and parties, under acknowledged leaders, and 
symbolized by known systems of policy. For the first time since the 
revolution of July, a compact, resolute, and permanent majority was 
created. This parliamentary force, which had hitherty been confused 
and undisciplined, consisted of three chief divisions, whose movemeuts 
were directed by the spirited president of the Council. The left wing, 
composed chiefly of that party, which formed the liberal opposition du- 
ring the Restoration, aad which now rallied round the Constitutional 
Throne of the Barracades, was led by M. Thiers. The right wing, com- 
—_— the party which, under the Restoration, were Snowe as the 
onstitutional Monarchists, were headed by M.Gaizot. The central body, 
composed of those whose opinions wavered, and whose conduct had 
been undecided, were under the leadership of M. Dnpin the elder. 

Supported by this triple phalanx, the ministry of Casimir Perier pre- 
vailed equally against the opposition in the chamber, and the emeutes in 
the streets. Iteffected the occupation of Ancona, and consolidated the 
system which sprang out of the three days of July. After the death of 
Casimir Perier, which took place during the prevalence of the cholera 
in 1832, these elemeuts of parliamentary and goverumental power were 
dissolved, and the several leaders, with pretensions nearly equal, dispu- 
ted the command. The usual consequences of even competition, com- 
bined with little difference of political principles, ensued. A coalition 
was effected. The centre left combined with the centre right. M. Gui- 
zot extended the hand of fellowship to M. Thiers, and the ministry 
known as the Cabinet of the 11th October, 1832, was confirmed. 

M. Guizot now filled the office of Minister of Public Instructions, for 
the duties of which his peculiar talents and attainments so eminently 
fitted him. In recurring to the records of this period, and reviewing the 
sentiments of parties, it is gratifying to observe, that among the numer- 
ous measures adopted during his ministry, there is one, respecting which 
among menof every party, even those most opposed to M. Guizot, as a 
statesman, there is but one unanimous feeling Pr approbation. 
of the 28th June, 1833, upon Primary instructions, is a monument to the 
genius and benevolence of M. Guizot, which will surround his memory 
with honour and gratitude in all succeeding ages. This measure, in all 
its completeness, was conceived, perfected, promoted, and carried into 
practical operation by M. Guizot alone. Under him, and at his hands, 
the principle of popular education, adopted and proclaimed by the great 
revolution of 1789, but suspended in its progress by the social convul- 
sions of the last half century, hasbeen realized. Eleven thousand com- 
munes, constituting about half the territory of France, hitherto deprived 
of the benefit of that education which produces the honest man and the 
good citizen, have seen the school-house raised beside the village church, 
where the childreu of the poor can obtain that enlightenment which, com- 

bined with the consolations of religion, will enable them to struggle with 
the rude trials of this life, and prepare for the reward of that which is 
to follow. 

On the occasion of the promulgation and the execution of this law, the 
zeal and activi y of M. Guizot were incessant. Lt was a labour of love 


Numberless were the addresses and instructions sent by him to the pre- | 
fects and subprefects of departments, to the mayors and other municipal 
authorities in the provinces, and to committees of inquiry. All these | 


docninents are models of clearness and precision; but one among them 
—his circular to the parish schoolmasters—is pre-eminently conspicuous, 
and is probably the finest specimen of this kind of composition extant. 
No work of these times is marked by more gen line eloquence, or more 
true poetry of style and of sentiment. How noble 1s the spectacle of the 
minister of State of a great country, assuming the tone, and expressing 
the feeling of fellowship, with the humble village teacher; lifting him as 
it were to his own level, teaching him the true loftiness of his functions, 
raising him in his own eyes, and those of his fellow-citizens ;—discoursing 
to him asa friend, a colleague, and an equal; making him feel that he 
too in his sphere is a minister of public instruction, as necessary to the 
atlainment of the beneficent purposes of the legislature, as he who ad- 
dresses him! And with what lively svlicitude does not the minister anti- 
Cipate the difficulties, and exhort to the zealous discharge of the duties 
which must arise in the relations between the practical ‘teacher and the 
children, the parents, the mayor, and the curate! “I 
or party euter the sacred precincts of your school! 
must rise above the transitory quarrels which agitate society. The sen- 
timents he must inculcate are, trust in Providence, the holiness of dut 
submission to parental authority, respect for the laws for the ead a 
and for the rights of all.” If religious principles and duties are not en- 
forced, it 13 not because M. Guizot is not sincerely impressed with their 
— importance, but because the inculcation of these falls within another 
Grsece a misay of Feb Wan aoe Ree he ue 
Instruction, and that as all forms of Cl re faith - ponent te mon 
the State, pastors of each pe ail P aber ag = equal in the eye of 
‘ pach persuasion are properly paid and supported by 


the state according to the clerical duties they have to discharge. 
The following ¥ 


,et no spirit of sect 


sources to which he is sent fur consolation, will be read with 


eaneiaes, lively in- 


_“* There is neither fortune nor fame to be 
rious task of the village schoo! master. 
tabour, sometimes requited with ingratitude and injustice, by ignorance 
he will often be oppressed with melancholy, and perhaps sink under the 
weight of his thankless toil, if he doth not seek strength and courage 
elsewhere, than in the views of immediate and personal interest. He 
must be sustained and animated by a profouud sense of the moral impor- 
snes of his labours. He must learn to regard the austere pleasure of 
tie and secretly contributed to the p iblic weal, asa 

' y 18 exertions, which his conscience pays him. It is his 
story to aspire to nothing above his obscure and laborious condition, to 
make unnumbered sacrifices for those who profit by him, to labour in a 
word, for man, and wait for his reward from God.”"— Dublin Univ. Mag. 


—_—»—_____ 
THE SHAWL MANUFACTURE OF PAISLEY. 


The stranger in Paisley, while 


acquired in fulfilling the labo- 
Doomed to a life of monotonous 


he gazes with mi i 
: ; 2. mingled awe and admira- 
tion on the gre { ® ancient 4 . i 
poo ae Bre - roof of the ancient abbey, can scarcely fail to ask with 
ape nat arge modern roof it is that aspires, in the immediate vi- 
laity of the venerable fane, to rival its large and looming bulk. He is 
age informed that this last is the factory of Mr. Robert Kerr, at Seed 
» *. y « ; 4 . ‘ a ; 
: s, de dicated, along with Mr. Kerr’s other extensive premises in Thread- 
street, to the great shawl trade of Paisley; and forming together, these 
Se a ng toge ’ 
1 ent ranges of buildings, the largest shaw] manufactory in the town 
, ae ; . } 7] . ; : 
bs ony who possess Luterest sufficient to get themselves conducted over 
1e3¢ Works, which is, necessarily, no easy matter to accomplish, need go 
no turther into details of local industry ia Paisley, as they will find them 
om sepreceuted here—not in epitome but on the grand scale, 
P i r. Kerr’s great factory at Seedhills, over which we 
acted, on occasion of a recent tour through his shawl man 
“ er, square, one end and side of which are enclosed by a superb 
ew bulidiug of four spacious tlvors, ranging ;¢ 330 teet fro: 
end ;—the other sides of the square are rm oe ‘in by the a cape “yar > 
i re 5 0ayei ( rint- 
Works, and relative departments. , ' 
Immedia ty at the gate is tho print-dye work, a branch about to be 
a M4 y _ . i ‘ ; 
newly undertaken by Mr. Kerr, hi having many years agointroduced the 
Prinuug of the warps ofad scription of goods called Chinies. of which the 
warps were priuted, aud the wefis not, and which zoods were, f, 
5 “ ’ 


hich) , he ; or a time, 
dct popmar. We tound the house in which the preparation of the 
yes for priating takes pla 


ra a] 

y onal: stored with all descriptions of chemical or 
rysaiters’ materials, amon rst which we may enumerate sal ammoniac 

, OXalte acid, cry stals of tin aud amm yula, Cream of tartar 


aluu "TART 7" . 
aluin, Persian and Turkey berries, double muriate of tin, prussiate of pot 
asi, rel prussiate o 


The litt. potash, sulphuric acid, gums, and gum substit iter, 

ch yon , ut colours t ” priutiag upou cloth are produced and fixed by 

a ise ol these and similar ingredients in several combinati ms; some of 
hich extil » ’ : ‘ 

; % = OMS Very pl asing an! amusing chemical transformati 

Colour, lhe facts 


are gener 


were first con- 
ufactory, forms 


logwood, iudigo 


ns ot 
onnected with the cliemical combinations of colour, 
ally known to artiata and men of science; but the great secret 
M laying in colours in printi: 


ig Upon cloth, consists in the previous :pa- 
Fation of the « SO ee i ae prope 


hh itsell, 

, 

“a ine 5: “yn ote this place of drugs and dry-salts, we alighted on a 

Gur teeaitonss atten e earth, used for cleaning tart ang; white h recalled to 

ed by pres “of b a yon lately taken out by Mr. Kerr for a process devi. 

eoth a 18 workmen, whereby, instead of one shawl or picce of 
» several may now be fulled at atime. Alive to the immeuse facii- 


The law | 


) The public teacher | 


picture of the painful duties of the schoolmaster, and the } 


ity thus afforded, Mr. Kerr instantly secured the invention by patent, and 
handsomely rewarded his workman for his op seen & 

The block-cutting apartment, which we entered next, resented the 
usual features of engraving on wood—the pattern being first drawn in 
bright red upon the block, and the figure raised in relief by cutting away 
the blank portion: the wood used is what is popularly termed plane tree, 
or American maple, in the superficies of which the figures are raised in 
relief, to the height of fully one-eighth of an inch. As many as nine or 
ten dozen differently shaped tools are required in block-cutting, owing 
chiefly to the diversity of angles that occur; seven dozen of these tools 
arecommonly gouges; the rest, pinkers, files, twisters, cruikeys, &c., 
employed respectively in the cutting and picking out of the figures ;—a 
small instrument called a gauge, (from its measuring olf thicknesses by 
means of screws) containing relative screw-pins, vices, saws, cutters, &c., 
is used for taking the sizes to which bits of copper are sawn, when, as 1s 
sometimes the case, these are introduced in reiief upon the face of the 
block instead of leaving the figure in wood. These figures of copper. 
which, after being thus cut, are knocked as far into the block as they pro- 
ject from it, are employed to produce a finer and sharper mark in print- 
ing, and are chiefly adapted to calico or cotton printing, woollen cloths 
presenting a rougher surface, and neither requiring nor admitting of very 
fine outlines. Figures for insertion in the blocks are sometimes also 
formed of brass wire; and this is accomplished, not with the peculiar in- 
strument above named, but by pressing the pieces of wire while red hot 
through a steel plate, in which reds oe figures are first formed by a 
punch representing them, hardened or tempered, and struck into the plate 
while soft. In this way the plate is perforated so as to represent the re- 
quired figure graduated down to the exact given size. The plate itself 
being then tempered or hardened, the brass wire while heated is forced 
through the figure-holes of one size after another, till brought to the exact 
size required. This art of making printers’ blocks, is, like many other 
departments, a branch of art completely by itself, and demands an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years to acquire it; and even that is no more than 
| sufficient to render the cutter fully skilled in his art. 





Proceeding next to the Yarn Dyeing House, the eyes and olfactories 
| are here at once saluted with a peculiar contrast of sights and smells; all 
that is bright and beautiful in colour, from the deepest blushing crimson 
| to the divinest blue, seems to indicate, that the ancient ambition of man 
to rival the plumage of the feathered creation, and array himself in Tyrian 
| dyes, is not yet extinct. The range of this large dyeing house is at least 
| 150 feet long, beneath one roof, and not including the adjacent ware- 
house, colouring store, &c. Streams of liquid dyes discharged from the 
| numerous vats are constantly pouring along the centre of the floor. With 
regard to the process which the yarns here undergo, woollen yarns are 
first scoured in ammonia, soap, &c. Some coloursalso demand the yarns 
| to be previously prepared for their reception: and, in general, cotton 
| yarns are previously Moiled in water; spun silks tossed in boiling water ; 
| and tram silks boiled in soap to extract the gum. The skeins of yarn are 
| then hung upon dyers’ pins, and dipt in the vats or boilers. These vats 
are of cast iron, six anda half feet deep; some of them, for hot dyes, have 
ja flue passed through them. Scarlet yarn is dyed in one hour, one man 
| at each side of the boiler turning over the skeins. Some colours require 
la greater length of time. The woollen yarns are all done warm; the 
cottons all cold; and the latter require several dippings, which is some- 
times even the case with the woollens, as in dyeing woad-blue, which 
| we saw in process, requiring two or three dippings. In these last in- 
stances the dyer keeps advancing from the weaker to the darker colour 
until the fullshade is obtained. After being dipped in the dye, the yarns 
ire washed, mostly in cold water we believe, although here (in Mr. 
Kerr’s) warm water is generally used. Most yarns require immediate 
washing, excepting such colours as improve by an access of oxygen from 
the atmosphere. When the dyeing is finished, each skein is wrung well 
out on the dipping pins, and thas becomes ready for the drying stove, 
where it remains hanging upon poles usually from afternoon tll next 
morning, subjected to a temperature of 100°, 110°, or 120° Fahr. No- 
| thing more remains to be gone with the yarn in this department than 
making it up into bundles, 

A description of the factory will show, without entering into the inter- 
mediate details, how these brilliant yarns are ultimately disposed of. The 
factory consists of four floors, three of which are filled with double rows 
of the most splendid and substantial, we could even add elegant, looms; 


the fourth is for the beaming house and flower lashers, and thither we | 


shall first proceed, as it is there that the yarns are adapted for the loom. 
The flower-lashing is done by men and girls; and the patterns drawn 
upon design paper being put down before them on a frame, exhibit at a 
| glance the distinct colour of every thread. Upon this frame are stretched 
cords called simples, one for every thread, whatever its colour, represent- 
ed in the pattern. A twine called a lash twine is passed through 
amongst the “simples” on the frame, so as to isolate each one of the same 
colour from the general mass. The “tacks” or “ lifts’ of each distinct 
| colour are afterwards assembled together into one “ lash;’ so that, when 
this lash is pulled by the draw-boy at the loom, or at the card punching 
} machine, the whole of one particular colour in the portion of the pattern 
| at which they have arrived can be thrown into the web by the weaver’s 


shuttle, or represented by the punching machine upon the card. These 
cards are cut by a punching machine, mounted in exact conformity to the 
harness of the weaver’s loom, 80 as to supersede the action of the draw- 
boy. The card punching machine is itself worked by the aid of a draw- 
boy, and holes corresponding to the different colours representing the 
weaver’s “shots” are thereby punched out upon the cards successively. 
The cards beinz put together in order, are deposited at the side of the 
loom, mount ove by one to the top of it. and there becoming for a mo- 
ment fixed upon pins, each in its turn admits of the portions of a particu- 
lar colour represented by its perforations, somewhat as musical notation 
represents sounds, being communicated to the fabric in process. 

We entered one of the other three floors of this huge factory, on one 
side of which we observed a range of upwards of thirty plain looms in full 
operation upon tartans, &c.; the rest, upon the other side, and we be- 
lieve also on the other two floors, were Jacquard harness looms, or 
simply Jacquard looms. Each weaver had suspended at his handsome 
loom, a large hand-fan of quills, used for drying the dressing put upon 
the web. This is the old form of fan, which has been reverted to; at 
one time a circular revolving fan was attached to the side of the loom. 
Here shawls of all kinds were in process of being woven. 

We were very much interested in observing Mr. Kerr’s patent double 
shawl in progress at several of the Jacquard looms. It was worked with 
as much apparent ease as the single fabric, although by this wonderful in- 
vention two complete and entirely different shawls were worked off at 
one and the same time. We understand that the weaver is paid consid- 
erably higher in consequence of having to go throug more material, and 
harder work. There is a machine for splitting, or cutting separate the 
two shawls, which are thus woven back to back. And it is not a little 
remarkable to observe, on comparing what ought to be the corresponding 
portions of each shawl, that their colours are relatively reversed. Thus 
the white of the one, which we saw finished at the loom, is represented 
by amber colovr in the other; the scarlet by black; the dark blue by 
light blue; and the light blue by green! These are triumphs of textile 
skill, which Mrs. Arachne, when “her many-coloured web she wove” 
in competition with Minerva, dreamt not the goddess of invention had in 
store against her, else she never would have made the rash attempt. 

Everybody has heard of Mr. Kerr’s production of a beautiful portrait of 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, in silk, by the loom, which the con- 
noisseur of the fiue arts can hardly distinguish from the finest line engrav- 
ing. We need not therefore repeat that this is effected just as any other 
pattern, perhaps less complicated, would be interwoven in a shawl. The 
principle involved in this production has since been caried out by Mr. 
Kerr in a magnificent vest-piece, which we have seen. 

But amidst these triumphs of our native art there was one feature of this 
busy hive of industry indelibly impressed upon our mind. It was the 
sbundance of employment that the enterprise of ove individual thus scat- 
tered around him; and we came away, saying of him, what the visitor of 
St. Paul’s ejaculates respecting its architect, ‘‘ Si monumentum queris, cir- 
cumspice.”’ 

The warehouse and relative works of Mr. Kerr, in Thread-street, oc- 
cupy a front range of building, comprising four floors, with several addi- 
tional houses in the rear. On enterwg by the front, you gain the count- 


merous pattern-drawers and designers are at work, producing, transfer- 
ring, or filling in, the colours of patterns on design yaper. 

Returning to the service rooms, we were shown many bundles of pat- 
terns, either in actual use, or newly introduced and about to be used. 
They were all excellently conceived. 

Before trusting ourselves amidst the dazzling “field of the cloth of 
gold,” which we were aware was near at hand, displaying the Paisley 
Manufactured Shawl in all its variety, beauty, and magnificence, we 
thought it proper to investigate minutely the mode in which a single 
shawl is made up. 

Tabular views of the intended succession of colours in a shawl are first 
drawn upon paper in what are termed “ weavers’ tickets,” showing at a 
glance the procession of the colouring each way, lengthwise and breadth- 
wise, from end to end and from side to side of the shawl. Calculated in 
splits of two threads each, these “weavers’ tickets” exhibit the exact 
way in which the dyes throughout the shawl are to occur when woven 
To furnish an idea of the minuteness of these “tickets,” or tables, we 
may mention having examined a shawl of 1600 splits down and up, i. e. 
3200 splits or 6400 warp threads inall. The “ticket” commenced with 
dividing off ten of these “splits,” to be dyed in a particular manner, viz. 
ten inches of them black, seventy-two inches maronne, and ten inches black 
again, making up the full length of the shawl, including its fringes. There 
were thirty changes different from the down and up, or sixty such 
changes in all, in the breath of this web. And so minute were all these 
subdivisions of colouring, that, for example, the ten splits above men- 
tioned, when put together, formed, in a web of this fineness, not exceed- 
ing a quarter of an inch of one colour in the width of the cloth. Some 
portions of one colour were more extensive, varying, perhaps, from eighty 
and 100 to 350 splits. The card or “ weavers’ web draft,’ being thus 
concocted from the pattern peculiar to a shawl, the necessary yarns are 
next given to the warper, by whom the web is thereupon warped wholly 
in white—only the warper previously measures off, knots upon a thread, 
and ties with a coloured string, the different measurements of colour indi- 
cated on the “ draft.” By this means the warper is enabled to warp off 
each proposed colour into a chain by itself, and not only so, -but to keel or 
mark upon that chain, each termination of that succession of colour, bein 
the number of races or times this one colour runs up and down Geonak 
the whole web. The yarns in coming fronrthe warper are arranged and 
screwed down into the slides of a machine or frame, and dyed according- 
ly ; each warper’s chain of yarn being —_ as many times as it repre- 
sents different colours or grounds throughout the length of the shawl— 
those in the width of it being separated, as already intimated, in order to 
be dyed into different colours. It will readily be believed after this, that 
the value of the preparing up to this stage is actually equal to the value 
of the silk itself. 

We may now venture in amongst the “bright tissues,’ themselves. 
Nature has set the example in almost every branch of art, and in none 
more explicitly than in weaving. 

“ The web in the leaves, 
Which the spider weaves,” 
is certainly an ingenious fabric; but man, the most ingenious of fabrica- 
tors, is not to be outdone by it. To the rainbow tints which are some- 
times shown in the web of nature—the prismatic refractions of the sim- 
ple ray ot light—man has superadded the exquisite ant of pesien, which 
in the composition of curves to please, arrest, and satisfy the eye, as well 
as in the blending the contrast and shading of hues, is really worthy of 
‘the paragon of animals.” In Mr. Kerr’s warehouse—the undoubted 
fountain-head of beavty and elegance in Paisley manufacture,—we antici- 
pated an ample illustration of this, and could not help demanding as we 
entered— 
‘Come show us the rose with a hundred dyes, 
The lilly that hath no spot, 
The violet deep as your true love’s eyes, 
Aud the little forget-me-not.” 

We beheld, and were astonished! Decided figures, it is true, are what 
the art of textile design delights not in. The graceful curvature of its 
pines, where alone of all figures yet invented the requisite symmetry and 
decision are combined, give the only certain decision of character that 
can almost be ventured upon in the shawl pattern, and can hardly be dis- 
| pensed with ; although we certainly met with elegant patterns entirely 
| destitute of the pine curve, amongst those superb products of the loom 
| we had the pleasure of inspecting ; and we observed, alsv, that at this 

establishment considerable grace has been added to the shawl pattern, 

not only by a freer disposition of the pines themselves, but by sometimes 
enlarging the pattern, for pursuing the idea of a design beyond the cir 
| cumscribed limits to which it has hitherto been restricted, and running it 
} ina belt through some extent of the fabric. The effect and felicity of 
this idea is inconceivable to such as have not examined shawlsinto which 
it has been introduced, 

Our eye first lighted on some rich White Crape Shawls, woven plain, 
but subsequently embroidered by the hand in the adjacent county. Some 
of these shawls were of great value ; and the embroiderers would re- 
ceive sometimes as much as five or six guineas for a single shawl. We 
saw one, the embruidery of which cost 110 shillings. Besides these 
handsome white shawls of flowered embroidery, there were crimson and 
coloured shawls of the same description. All, in fact, that the French 
have done in crapes has never, to this day, come up to what is done in 








Paisley. Even the China crapes are approached nearer by those of Pais- 
ley. The fringe of one of these shawls is of about 1/. in value. The 
manufacturers receive for them as high as twelve guineas from the retail 

er; who, of course, sells them much higher. It is about twenty-five 
years since the making of these crapes was first introduced into Paisley, 
where a capital trade in them subsisted for some years, but afterwards 
declined; and an effort, which we trust may prove successful, is at this 
moment making to revive it. The beautiful shades before us evince that 
that effort is no unworthy one ; and in this instance the entire manufac- 
ture, from the raw material to the finished shawl, is done upon the pre- 
mises—the silk being “‘ thrown,” wholly prepared, woven and finished, 
from the first stage to the last, all within the house ! 

Silk Gauze Shawls, of bright streaming colours ; a well known branch 
of Paisley trade, under which exclusively Fulton’s house flourished for 
an entire century, whieh the town at large produced little else, are still 
made in great delicacy and splendour. A specimen termed “ Aerial,” 
shown at the Corn Law League Bazaar, in Covent Garden Theatre, at- 
tracted great admiration. ft 

Figured Satins, even, are worked in Paisley. These exhibited the no- 
velty of having the colour thrown in upon the ground, so as to disguise it 
in the centre in the same manner as in the border of the shawl. In one 
shawl which we saw, the ground was in reality black, but had been 
woven over with blue; the bordering included four distinct colours. 

A most gorgeous variety of Lace Shawls embroidered in colours, were 
shown us; not only in black lace, but in crimson, and all varieties of 
ground. The splendid embroidery on these was diversified. It 18 gra- 
tifying and interesting to know, that it is executed exclusively in Ren- 
frewshire, generally in the country around Paisley ; as, for instance, in the 
rural village of Kilbarchan and its vicinity. Instead of drawing off the 
female portion of the rustic community from domestic avocations, as it 
has sometimes been alleged manufacturers tend to do,—it 18 pleasing, and 
in some shape astonishing, to find the very girls engaged in this maguifi- 
cept handiwork, which the Scriptures of old assigned to‘ kings daughters,” 
and in which the aristocratic recluses of the ancient nunneries revelled, 
frequently called upon to lay it aside for the more pressing emergency of 
proceeding—to milk the cow! And yet these shawls are, a8 we state bril- 
liant, splendid, gorgeous, in the full flash of natu il columns eer some- 
thing beyond—tor art, we well know, is permitted to exaggerate. . For 
these few years the French have tri d this branch of art ; but still we 
can manage to compete with them, notwithstanding its congenial charac- 
ter, and—the low duty. : ; 

Barege Shawls are entirely woven, being a species of gauze. They are 
made both in squares aud long, and of various colours. T hrough the black 
ground of some cf thema finely-wreathed flowery pattern of white is run, 
like a “sable silver’d.””’ They are very handsome of any colour, whether 
white with black, light blue with white, or whatever contrasts will cor- 

- } the style 
‘ = poh Harness-wove black satin shawls, it surprised us to learn, 





ing-house, the service rooms, the sale rooms, and green store rooms, all 
0.1 the ground-floor, The service rooms are interesting, as being the | 
places where goods are taken in from the weavers, and weft given out to 
hem. The rooms for green scuffs are where andyed stutfs of all sorts | 
are kept. Immediately above, up-stairs, are stull-rooms for dyed yarns, | 
having hatches communicating with the service rooms below, and a 
hatch in the lobby, to receive up the stutfs from the dye-house. 

Ina part of these last rooms, intended to be laid off exclusively for a 
pattern-room, we observed Grillett’s Patent T7 ansfer Machine, a French 
invention. It consists merely of a strong reflector, which, throwing the 
pattern painted on oil paper down upon design paper, placed below, en- 
ables the pattern, magnitied to such extent as may be desired, to be re- 
traced anew by the hand. The scale of magnitade is graduated by the 





distance apart of the pattern and shadow. Ju the adjoining chambers nu. 





were all done in the loom,—tne¢ ludiug even one isol. ted figure raised in 
embroidery. This figure 8 literally sewed in the harness-loom by the 
shuttle, and we were told consisted all of one thread. a 

There were also, very rich and very handsome “Kightyhundred satins, 
done with alternate stripes of primrose and lavender, or of crimson and 
green, interspersed by similar interspaces of a black ground, in fine com- 


sag rey very curious striped silks were in alternate brilliant stripes of 
plain ground and figure, in which a substitution of warp actually takes 
place in working the figured stripes. The plain warp behind the figures 
is in this case never interfered with, forthe figured stripes receive Warps 
of their own, and the plain warp behind, at these parts floating loose, 18 
afterwards cut away! The figured stripes generally present 4 diversity 
of eight colours, and are very gay. 
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Figured Bareges have generally a strongly contrasted plain pattern, as 
white upon black, &c. 

We saw Crape Shawls, elegantly contrasted in the same way, having 
raised on their surface au embroidered figure done in the web. 

The scarfs called Grecian Scarfs are exceedingly brilliant, and rich iu 
their shapes ; we had almost said in their plumage. 

Oswegans, again, have a red ochry ground, and simple blue or yellow 
ar ey, with a singularly wild and transatlantic effect. 

The Satin Crapes are still finer in the double combination of these sim- 
ple figured stripes ; the length of line and tehuity of breadth alone giving 
grace and character. , 

Indianas in the shape of gentlemen’s plaids, with a manly substantiality 
of texture, combine such enduring hues as woad-blue, in a subdued white 
diamonded pattern, or as the homely shepherd's plaiding itself. This de- 
scription of goods is homespun-like, but comfortable looking. ; 

For the ladies, however, the T'artaa plaids, in endless combinations of 
Scotia’s immortal chequering, are very different articles, being, one and 
all, fine in texture to an extreme. 

We next came to the principal and staple commodity of Paisley— T'he 


Wove Shawls of Paisley; but they merit an article to themselves.— 
Sharpe's Magazine. 


home that I could bear it no longer. I must speak against my father and 
mother, I cannot help it, for it is impossible to be blind; they are so 
strange, so conceited, so spoiled by prosperity, so haughty and imperious, 
and so rude and uncouth to any whom they consider beneath them, that 
it is painful to be in their company. Servants will not remain a month in 
the house—there is nothing but exchange, and every thing is uncomfort- 
able. After having lived with my aunt Bathurst, whom you will acknow- 
ledge to be a lady in every respect, I really thought I was in a Hépital 
des Fous. Such assumption, such pretension, such absurdities, to all which 
they wished to make me aparty. I have had a wilderness of governess- 
es, but not one would or could submit to the humiliations which they 
were loaded with. At last by rebelling in every way I gained my point, 
and have escaped toschool. I feel that I ought not to speak disparagingly 
of my parents, t ut still ( must speak the truth to you although I would 
say nothing to others, so do not beangry with me, Valerie.” 

“I am more sorry that it is so, than that you should tell me of it, Caro- 
line, but from what I saw during my short visit { can fully give credit to 
all you have said.” 

* But is it not a hard case, Valerie, when you cannot respect your pa- 
rents ?” replied Caroline, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“It is, my dear, but still on the whole it is perhaps for the best. You 
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VALERIE. . 


A TALE.—BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 

Author of “ Peter Simple,” the “ Privateer's-Man,” §c. 
CHAPTER X. 

One day he came, accompanied by Mrs. Selwyn, who joined him very 
earnestly in requesting me to pass a day or two with them at their coun- 
try house at Kew. I accepted the invitation, and they called for me in 
their carriage on their way down. It was summer time, and I was very 
glad to be out of London for a day or two. I found a charming family 
of two sons and three daughters, grown up, and who appeared very ac- 
complished. Mr. Selwyn then for the first time asked me whether | was 
settled or not. 

I told him no, that I was giving lessons in music, and that I sang a6 the 
chapel, and that I was laying by money. 

He said I was right, and that he hoped to be able to procure me pu- 
pils, “but now,” said he, “as I did not know that you had a voice, I 
raust be permitted to hear it, as otherwise I shall not be able to make my 
report.” 

I sat down immediately and sang, and he and Mrs. Selwyn, as well as 
the daughters, were highly pleased with my performance. During my 
stay, Mr. Selwyn treated me in, | may say, almost a parental manner, and 
extracted something more from me relative to my previous life, and he 
told me that he thought I had done wisely in remaining independent, and | 

| 





not again trusting to Lady M or Madame d’Albret. 1 went after- 
wards several times to their town house, being invited to evening parties, 
and people who were there aud heard my singing, sent for me to teach 
their daughters. In six months after | had taken up my residence with 
the Gironacs 1 was in flourishing circumstances. I had twenty-eight pu- 
pils, ten at five shillings per lesson, and eight at seven shillings, and they 
took lessons twice a week. I had alsoa school, for which I received 
about five guineas per week, and the singing at the chapel, for whieh | 
received three. In fact, | was receiving about eighteen pounds a week 
during the winter season: but it must he confessed that | worked hard 
for it, and expended two or three pounds a week in coach hire. Never- 
theless, although | now spent more money on my appearance, and had 
purchased a piano, before the year was over, J had paid 250/. into Mr. 
Selwyn’s hands to take care of for me. When I thought of what might 
have still been my position had it not been for the kindness of poor Lady 
; when I reflected how I had been cast upon the world, young 
and friendless, by Madame d’Albret, and that I was now making money 
rapidly by my own exertions and that at such an early age (for 1 was 
but a little past twenty years old,) had I not reason to be grateful? | 
was 80, and most truly so, and moreover, [ was happy, truly happy. All 
my former mirth and vivacity, which had been checked during my so- 
— in England, retarned. I improved every day in good looks, at 
east 80 everybody told me but Mr. Selwyn ; and | gained that which to 
a certain degree my figure required, more roundness and expansion. And 
this was the poor Valerie, supposed to have been drowned in the River 
Beine ! 

I forgot to say that about three weeks after Lionel went to Paris, I re- 
ceived a letter from Madame d’Albret in which she thanked me warmly 
for my having introduced the Englishman to her, as she took it asa 

roof of my really having forgiven her what she-never should forgive 
herself. She still indulged the hope that she might one day embrace me. 
With respect to Lionel, he said that she appeared a modest, unassuming 
young lad, and that it should not be her fault ifhe did not turn out an ac- 
complished gentleman. That he had already the best fencing and music- 
masters, and was working very hard at the Janguage. As soon as he 
could speak French tolerably, he was to commence German and Italian. 
Bhe bad procured him a pension’in an excellent French family, and he ap- 
peared to be very happy. 

I could not help retlecting as I read the contentsof this letter, upon 
the change which had taken place in Lionel Dempster as soon as he found 
himself established in his rights. From an impudent, talkative page, he 
at once became a modest, respectful and silent young man. Whatcould 
have caused this change? Was it because when a page he felt himself 
above his condition, and now that he had gained a name and fortune, 
that he felt himself beneath it? 1 decided, 
anxious he was to improve himself, that such was the case, and i further 
inferred that it showed anoble, generous, and sensitive mind. And I 
now felt very glad that I had written to Madame d’Albret, and all my 
objections to seeing her again were removed ; why so ? because I was in- 
dependent. It was my dependence that made me so proud and untfor- | 
giving. In fact, 1 was*on bet'er terms with the world now that I had 
somewhat raised myself in it. | was one day talking over my life with 
Mr. Selwyn, end atter pointing out how I had been taken in by my ig- 
norance aud confidence, how much wiser Ll had become already trom ex- 
perience, and my hopes that [ should one day cease to be a dupe, be re- 
plied : 

“ My dear Miss Valerie, do not say so. 
have lived ; we are dupes when we are full of the hope and warmth of 
youth. | aman old man: my profession has given me great knowledge of 
the world ; knowledge ofthe world has made me cautious and indifferent, | 
but this has not added to my happiness, although it may have saved my | 

pocket. No, no, when we arrive at that point, when we warm before no 








perience, which has left our hearts as dry as the remainder biscuits after 
a long voyage—there is no happiness in this, Valerie. 
ceived and trust again. I almost wish that | could now be the the dupe 
ofa woman or a false friend, for I should then feel as if | were young again.” 


* But, sir,” replied I, ‘* your conduct is at variance with your language; | 


| 
whea [ remembered i 


' 

| was a release, puor fellow, as he had a complaint in the spine 
{ 

} 


}come back again. 
affection, doubting its truth ; when we have gained this age-bought ex- 


\ 
Better to be de- them,” 
| 


were taken from your parents and well brought up; you return to them, 
and find them many degrees below you in the scale of refinement, and 
therefore you cannot respect them. Now if you had never left them you 
would of course have remained down to their level, and would have re- 
spected them, having imbibed the same opinions, and perceiving nothing 
wrong in their conduct. Now which of the two would you prefer if you 
had the power to choose?” 

** Most certainly to be as Lam,” replied Caroline, “ but I cannot but 
grieve that my parents should not have been like my aunt Bathurst.” 

“Tagree with you in that feeling, but what is—is, and we must make 
the best of it. You must excuse your parents’ faults as much as you can, 
since your education will not permit you to be blind to them, and you 
must treat them with respect trom a sense of duty.” 

“That 1 have always done,” replied Caroline, “ but it too often hap- 
pens that I have to decide between the respect 1 would show to my pa- 
rents, and a sense of justice or a love of truth opposed to it—that is the 
greatest difficulty.” 

“ Very true,” replied I, “and in such cases you must act according to 
the dictates of your own conscience.” 

“Well,” replied Caroline, “ I think I have done wise in getting away 
altogether. 1 have not seen my aunt Bathurst since you took me to my 
father’s house, for although some advances were made towards a recon- 
ciliation, as s0on as my aunt Bathurst was told that my father and mother 
had stated that 1 had been most improperly brought up by her, she was 
so augry at the false accusation, that all intercoure is broken off, I fear, 
for ever. Oh, how I have longed to be with my aunt again; but, Valerie, 
| never heard why you left her. Some one did say that you had gone, 
but why was not known.” 

“Twent away. Caroline, because 1 was no longer of any use in the 
house after you had been removed, and | did not choose to be an incum- 
brance to your aunt. I preferred gaining my livelihood by my own ex- 
ertions, asl am now doing, and to which resolution on my part, I am 
indebted for the pieasure of our again meeting.” 

“Ah, Valerie, { never loved you so muchas I did afterI had lost you,” 


| said Caroline. 


“That is generally the case, my dear,” replied 1, “but now if you 
please, we will try this sonata. We shall have plenty of time tor talking, 
as we shall meet twice a week.” 

Caroline played the sonata, and then dropping her fingers on the keys, 
said, ‘‘ Now, Valerie, do you know what was cne of my wild dreams 
which assisted in inducing me to come here? I'll tell you. 1 know that 
1 shall never tind a bhusbaud at my father’s house. All well-bred people, 
if they ouce go there, do not go a secondtime, aud whatever may be the 
merits of the daughter, they have no time to find them out, and leave the 


| house with the supposition that she, having beeu educated in so bad a 


school, must be uuworthy of notice. Now I mean, if I can, to elope trem 
school, that is if | cantinda gentleman to my fancy—not te Gretna Greer, 
but as soon as 1 am married to go to my aunt Bathurst direct, and you 
know that once under a husband’s protection my father and mother have 
no coutrol over me. Will you assist my views, Valerie ? 


It’s the only 
chance | have of happiness.” ’ 


“ 


“A pretty confession for a young lady, not yet eighteen,” replied 1; 
aud a very pretty question to put tv me, who have been your governess, 
Caroline. Lam afraid that you must not look to me for assistance, but 
consider it, as you termed it at first, a wild dream.” 

* Nevertheless, dreams come true sometimes,” replied Caroline, laugh 
ing; “and all L require is birth aud character; you know that I must 
have plenty of money.” ; 

“ Bat, my dear Caroline, it is not people of birth and character who 
prowl round boarding-schools in search of heiresses.”’ 

“] know that; and that was why I asked you to help me. At all 
events, 1’ll not leave this place till 1 am married, or going to be married, 
that’s certain, if I stay here till I’m twenty-five.” ; 

“ Well, do not make resolutions; but surely, Caroline, you have not 
reason to complain of your parents’ treatment; they are kind and affec- 
tionate towards you.” 

* Indeed they are not, nor were they from the time that I returned to 
them with you. 
rect notions of right and wrong, and it is one scene of daily altercation. 
They abuse and laugh at aunt Bathurst, | believe on purpose to vex me; 
and having never lived with them from my infancy, of course, when | 
met them | had to learnto love them. 1 was willing so to do, notwith- 
standing their unkiadness to my aunt, whom I love so dearly, but they 
would not let me; and now IJ really believe they care little about me, 
and would care nothing, if | were not their only daughter, for you know, 
| perhaps, that both my brothers are uow dead 1” ‘ : 

“IT knew that one was,” replied I. 

“The other, William, died last year,” replied Caroline ; “ his death 

for Ww my 


years. I shall write to aunt Bathurst 


to come and see me.’ 


Do you know what | mean to do? 


’ 


* Well, 1 think you will be right in so doing; but will not your father 


To have been adupe is to | and motuer come to you!” 


“No; for they are very : 
aud learn the diiference between people who are somebodies and people 
who are nobodies, they will take no notice of me; and that | may remain 
here till f am tired; which they think I shall soon be, and write t 
The last words of my father, when he brought 
mie here and leit me, were,—‘ I leave you here to come to your senses.’ 
He was white with anger: but 1 do not wish to talk any more about 


“And your time is up, Caroline; so you must go and make room for 
another pupil. Miss Greaves is the next.” 


Shortly alter my meeting with Caroline, I received a letter from Lionel 


why else such kindness shown to me a perfect stranger, and oue without | stating that it was his intention to come over to England for a fortuight, 


claims upon you ?” 

“ You overrate any little attention, my dear Valerie, but that proves 
that you havea grateful heart. I speak of my myself as when in contact 
with the world. 
is ever fresh. Were it not for home and the natural affection, we men 
would be brutes indeed. The heart, when in contlict with the world, 
may be compared to a plant scorched by the heat of the sun, but in the 
shade of domestic repose it again recovers its freshness for the time.” 

I have stated that through the recommendation and influence of a 


ladies at Kensington. 


You forget that 1 have domestic ties to which the heart. | 


| and asking whether he could execute any commissions for me in Paris 
| previous to his departure. He also informed me that he had received a 
| very kind letter from his uucle the baronet, who had had several inter- 
| views with Mr. Selwyn, aud who was fully satisfied with his identity, and 
| acknowledged him as his nephew. This gave me great pleasure. | 
| replied to his letter, stating that I should be most happy to see him, but 
| that as for commissions I was too poor to give hin any. Madame d’Al- 
| bret had sent her kind souvenirs to me in Lionel’s letter, and 1 returned 


| them in my reply. Indeed, now that I was earning a livelihood, and by 


eee Sa 


eo 
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and wished very much to go out with me. When the holidays arrived, 
and the other young ladies had gone home, I spoke to Mrs Bradshaw, and 
as she was very partial to me, and knew my former relations with Caro- 
line, she gave her consent. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Bradshaw accepted 
an invitation to pass three weeks with some friends, and I then proposed 
that Caroline should pass the remainder of the holidays with me, to which 
Mrs. Bradshaw also consented, much to Caroline’s delight. Madame Gi- 
ronac had made up a bed for her in my room, and we were a very merry 
party. A few days after Caroline came to the house Lionel made his a 
pearance. I should hardly have believed it possible that he could have 
so linproved in appearance in so short a time. He brought me a very 
kind letter from Madame d’Albret, in which she begged, as a proof of my 
having forgiven her, that I would not refuse a few presents she had sent 
by Lionel. They were very beautiful and expensive, and when I had 
had some conversation with Lionel, I made up my mind that I would not 
return them, which certainly I at first felt more inclined to do than to 
keep them. When Lionel took leave, promising to come to dinner, Caro- 
line asked me who that gentlemanly young man was. I replied, *‘ that 
it was a Mr. Lionel Dempster, the nephew of Lady R——,” but further 
conversation was interrupted by the arrival of young Mr. Selwyn, who 
came with a message from his father inviting me to Kew. I declined the 
invitation on the plea of Caroline being with me. 
some time conversing with me, and at last inquired if 1 should like to go 
to the next meeting at the Horticultural Gardens, at the same time offer- 
ing me two tickets. As 1 was anxious to see the gardens I accepted 
them. He told me that his father would call for us, and his mother and 
sisters were to be there, and then he took leave. 

““Who is Mr. Selwyn?” inquired Caroline. 

I told her. 

‘* Well,” said she, “I have seen two nice young men this morning; 1 
don’t know which I like best, but I think Mr. Selwyn is the more manly 
of the two.” 

“I should think so, too, Caroline,” replied 1; ‘Mr. Selwyn is twenty- 


four years old, | believe, and Mr. Dempster is younger, I think, than yon 
are.” 





“I did not think he was so young; but, Valerie, are we not to go to the 
National Gallery ?”’ 


‘“* Yes, when Monsieur Gironac comes home to escort us; we may as 








They try by force to make me espouse their own incor- | 


gry, and say, that until I come to my senses | 


well put on our bonnets, for he will be here in a few minutes.” 
“Oh, Valerie, how fortunate it was that I came to Mrs. Bradshaw’s,” 
| said Caroline, “and that I met you. I should have been moped, that is 
certain. if I had not, but now I’m so happy—that’s Monsieur Gironac’s 
knock, I’m sure.” 
| But Caroline was wrong, for it was Mademoiselle Chabot, of whom I 
have before spoken, who made her appearance. Mademoiselle Chabot 
was an acquaintance of Madame Gironac, and it was through my — 
become intimate with her that I obtained the teaching at Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s. Adele Chabot was a very pretty person, thoroughly French, and 
| dressed with great taste. She was the resident French teacher in Mrs. 
| Bradshaw’s establishment, and although twenty-five years old, did not 
look more than eighteen; she was very amusing and rather wild, although 
she looked very demure. I never thought that there was any — 
| wrong mm Adele, but, at the time, | did not consider that Caroline woul 
derive any good from her company, as Caroline required to be held in 
| check as it was. But, as is usually the case, the more I attempted to 
| check any intimacy between them, the more intimate they became. Adele 
| was ofa good family; her father had fallen at Montmartre, when the 
| allies entered Paris after the Battle of Waterloo; but the property left 
was very sinail to be divided among a large family, and cousequently 
| Adele had first gone ont as a governess at Paris, and ultimately accepted 
| the situation she now held. She spoke English remarkably well, indeed, 
| better than Lever heard it spoken by a Frenchwoman, and every body 
said s0 as well as me. 
| “Well, Adele, J thought you were at Brighton,” said Caroline. 
| “I was yesterday, and I am here to-day ; | am come to dine with you,” 
j replied Adele, taking off her bonnet and shawl, and smoothing her hair 
before the glass. Where’s Madame Girenac?” 
| ‘Gone out to give a lesson in Hower-making,” replied I. 
| “Yes, she is like the little busy bees, always on the wing, and, as the 
| hymn says, ‘How neat she spreads her wax.’ And monsieur, where 
} 18 he?” 
| ‘Gone out to give a lesson also,” replied L. 
| Yes, he’s like the wind, always blowing, one hour the flute, another 
{the French horn, then the bassoon or the bugle, always blowing and 
| always shifting from one point to the other; never a calm with him, for 
| when he comes home there’s « breeze with his wife, a l’aimable, to be 


.| sure.” 


“Yes,” replied Caroline, “ always blowing but never coming to 
| blows.” : 
| “You are witty, Mademoiselle Caroline,” said Adele, “ with your, para- 
|dox. Doyou know that I bad an adventure at Brighton, and Lam taken 
for you by a very fashionable young man.” ; , 
| ‘“How can you have been taken for me 7” said Caroline. 
| “The gentleman wished to find out who I was, and [ would not. tell 
j him; he inquired of the chambermaid of the lodging-house, and bribed 
| her, { presume, for the next day she came up to my room and asked 
| me for my card, that my mistress might write my name down correctly 
}in the book. I knew that the mistress had not sent her, as I had, by her 
request, entered my own name in the book three days before, and I was 
| therefore certain that it was to find out who I was for the gentleman who 
| followed me everywhere. I recollected that I had a card of yours in 
| my case, and I gave it to her very quietly, and she walked off with it. 
| The next day, when [ was at the library, the gentleman addressed me by 
| your name ; I told him that it was not my name, and requested that he 
| would not address me again. When I left Brighton yesterday, 1 dis 
| covered the chambermaid copying the addresses [ had put on my trunks, 
| which was your name, at Mrs. Bradshaw’s ; so now | think we shall have 
some fun,” 
“Bat, my dear Adele, you have not been prudent ; you may com- 
1 caeeaers Caroline very much,” sad I, “recolléct that men talk, and 
something unpleasant may occur from this want of discretion on your 
part.” 
* Be notafraid, Valerie ; I conducted myself with such prudery that 
an angel’s character could not suffer.” 
“1 do not mean to hint otherwise, Adele, but still you must acknow- 
ledge that you have done au impradentthing.” 
{ 





| 
| 
| 


“Well, I do confess it, but, Valerie, every one has not your discretion 
| and good sense. At allevents, if 1 see or hear any more of the geutle 
| man 1 can undo it again,—but that is not very likely.” 
| “We have had two gentlemen here to-day, Adele,” said Caroline, “ and 
| one dives with us.” 
| ‘Indeed ; well, ’'m in demi-toilette, and must remain so, forl cannot 
| go all the way back to Mrs. Bradshaw’s to dress.” 
| “Heisa very handsome young man, is he not, Valerie?” 
| “Yes,” replied I, “and of large fortune too.” : 
| “ Well, I shall not have a fair chance then,” said Adele, “for go back 
| { cannot.” 
| “Now, Adele, you know how much more becoming the dem+-toilette 
| isto you than the evening dress,” replied Caroline, “so don’t pretend to 
| deny it.” 

«J deny nothing and I admit nothing,” replied Adele, laughing, “ ex- 
cept that [ am a woman, aud now draw your inferences and conclusions 
| —ce m’est egal.” 


We had a very pleasant dinner party. Adele tried to flirt with Lionel, 


| but it was in vain. He had no attentions to throw away, except upon 
Mademoiselle Adele Chabot, | taught music at an establishment for young | my own exertious, 1 felt that | was every day adding to my means and | ™e 


It was what is called a finishing school. The | future independence a great change, I may safely say, for the better, took | others, 
terms were very high, and the young ladies did not always sit down to 


| place in me. My pride was lessened, that is, my worst pride was super- 


: once he whispered, “I should not feel strange at being seated with 


but to be by your side does make me awkward. Old habits are 


| strong, aud every now and then I tind myself jumping up to change your 
boiled mutton; but from what | learnt from A dele, in other points it was | seded by a more honestone. | had a strange revulsion in feeling towards | pl 


not better than schools in general; but it had a reputation, and that was 
safficient. 


| Madame d’Albret, Madame Bathurst, and Lady M 
could forgive thom all. 





, and I felt that | 
I was no longer brooding over my dependent 


ate.”’ 


| “It's a great pleasure to me, Lionel, to find you in the position you are 


usequence than Valerie de Chatenceuf.” 


| entitled to from your birth. You will sit down with people of more 
One day I was informed by Mrs. Bradshaw, the proprietress of the | position, fancying, perhaps, insults never intended, or irritated by real | ©° 


establishment, that I was to have a new pupil the next quarter, which was 
very near, and when it did arrive, and the young lady was brought in, who 
should it be but Caroline, my former companion and pupil at Madame 
Bathurst's. 

“Valerie!” exclaimed she, rushing into my arms. 

“My dear Caroline, this is an unexpected pleasure,” said 1; “ but how 
eame you here 1” 

«I will tell you some day,” replied Caroline, not wishing to talk about 
her family while the teacher who came in with her was present. 

“1 hope Madame Bathurst is well 2” inquired I. 

“ Quite well when [ saw her last,” said Caroline. 

“ Well, my dear, we must work and not talk, for my time is valuable,” 


said J, ‘0 sit down and let me hear whether you have improved eince I 


last gave you a lesson.” 
The teacher then left the r 


r 


slights. 
retiected upon every thing. 
| “Ah, Mademoiselle Valerie,” said Madame Gironac to me one day, “ | 
had no idea when I first made your acquaintance that you were so witty. 
My husband and all the gentlemen say that you have plus d'esprit than any 
woman they ever conversed with.” 
“ When | first knew you, Ann+tte, [ was not happy ; now I am happy, 
alinost too hay py, and that is the reason I am so gay.” 
“And I don’t think you hate the men so mach as you did,” continued 
she. 


“| am ina humour to hate uobody,” replied I. 
‘ That is true; and, Mademoiselle Valerie, you will marry one of these 
| days; mind,” continued she, putting up her finger, “J tell you so” 
j “* And | tell you, no,” replie dl. 


; 


“I think there is only one excuse for 


Every thing was couleur de rose with me, and that couleur was | 


“ But never with any one that I shall esteem or respect so much, be 
they who they may,” replied Lionel. 
| 
i 


manceitiainaisniies 
LIFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 


The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Henry Addington, firet 
| Viscount Sidmouth. By the Hon. George Pellew, D.D., Dean of Nor 

; wich. 3 vols. 8vo. J. Murray. 

| The voluminous mass of papers left by Lord Sidmouth have found an 
| admiring and graceful editor im the Dean of Norwich: and he has pri 

| duced a work of which it is only needful to say, that it is an essential ad 
| junet to the history of England. We may also venture to add (upon the 
| perusal of the first volume only), thatit develops circumstances of great 
interest at a most eventfal and critical period, and exhibits the person: i 


om, and Caroline having run over a few | a woman marrying, which is, when she requires some one to support her; } characteristics feelings, and ucts of many individuals who t ok prom 
bars stopped and said, *‘ | never can play till L have talked to you, Valerie 


You askod me how I came here. At my own request; or, ifa girl may 
ase such language, because | insisted upon it. I was so uacomfortable at 


| that Is not my case, for | thank Heaven I can support myself.’ 
** Nous werrons,”’ ré plied Madame Gironac. 


Caroline did, however, find the restraint of a school rather irksome 


| went parts in these affairs, aud afterwards became the leading men of tl 
country. It takes its place, accordingly, and at once, as a standard boos 


1 in English historical literature 


Mr. Selwyn remained. 
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The volume to which *s have had time to tate our attention extends } adjusted and, “at the first levee which Mr. Addington and Mr. Pitt at- | preclaimed him one of the tribe of Johassam, the far-tamed pirates of the 


to the year 1801, when Mr. ying ing became prime minister, on Mr. | tended after the designation of the former as Premier, the King, drawing | Persian Gulf—or, as the Arabs term it, the Sea of Bahrein. 


Pitt and his friends going out on t 


gone so far as his resignation of the Speakership and acceptance ofa 


office, the object of which was a compromise between the King and Mr. you would yourself have recommended.’ . e 
Pitt, and the return of the latter to the power he had temporarily re- | ing that, your Majesty has expressed every wish I have in the world.— 
signed, affords a proof that he could never be considered the locum tenens | From Miss Addington’s Notes of her Father's Conversation. As early as 
of the ex-minister. Something very like this, however, was the general | 1797, Mr. Pitt said to the Speaker, * You must make up your mind, Ad- 





He was 


e Catholic question. His biographer | them into the recess of one of the windows, said, ‘If we three do but bh from head to foot in along mantle of black cloth woven from 
contends that his refusal to listen to certain suggestions, after matters | keep together, all will do well.’ Then turning to Mr. Pitt, his Majesty | the 


hair uf the camel; and beneath this the clash of arms was heard as he 
dded, ‘I am sure that in appointing Mr. Addington I have done what | walked. He advanced with the hasty, imperious step of one who had 
Mr. Pitt replied, ‘Sir, in say- | never known what it was to stand in the presence of a superior, his black, 

| deep-set eyes flashing from side to side beneath the shade of his thick 

shawl turban. When his glance fell on the swimmer, whose feeble ex- 
ertions betrayed his exhausted condition, he exclaimed, in quick, sharp 


sense of the country; and though Mr. Addington himself might have | dington, to take the goverument.’—Notes of Conversation with the Au- | tones— 


shown on this occasion the high spirit of an English gentleman, resolved | ¢hor.” 


independently to carry through the undertaking to wnich he had been call- 


ed by his Sovereign, there is no doubt of the common opinion that he was | between him and Mr. Pitt a coolness, almost inevitably, soon sprung up. | 
merely a political stop-gap for the nonce, to a party of far higher ability ) The author tries to account for this, and says, “ Mr. Pitt and Addington 
and national repute. The King stood firmly on his coronation oath, and | had been intimate from their youth; and when the high opinion and per-| 
Mr. Pitt would not yield the measures he deemed necessary for the | sonal attachment of the former had placed the latter in the chair of the 
public weal. The opposition could not be thought of by his Majesty; | House, a situation removed from the strife and fluctuations of politics, it 


“ Ye Muscatys, why do you not save your brother ?” 

The question excited a general laugh. 

“Our brother !” said one; “in the name of Allah, when was a dog 
our father, and the son ofa dog our’ brother ?” 

“ He is a Persian, aheretic Sheah,” said another; “ let him perish; let 
his father’s grave be defiled.” 


“ Let him call on Ali, his Imaum,” added a third; “ perhaps he will 


Towards Mr. Addington Mr. Canning never felt cordially disposed; and | 





and thus the Speaker, held in universal respect, became the centre of | would have been strange indeed if the intimacy previously subsisting be- (mre from Kerbelah, and save him.” 


authority, and of the important business and correspondence which these | tween them could not have been continued. The case, however, became 


t very different when the position of the parties was reversed. Mr. Pitt | “no doubt he is seeking for pearls. Look, he is going to dive.” 
quence than his living influence as a statesman ; and that the reflections | could not descend at once from his high position, and be regarded quite like | 
and refractions of light which they throw on contemporary memoirs, are | another man. 


volumes exhibit. To us it seems as if his papers were of more conse- 





of greater value than his direct concern with the government and its 
changes, It is worthy of note how immediately fi 

House of Commons, from the mere effect of his position at the head cf 
the popular branch of the Legislature, becomes a referee of immense 
consideration, whenever any great crisis occurs in ministerial arrange- 
ments, This publication shows how such an event exalted Mr. Adding- 
ton; and it is well known that, on a like occasion, Lord Canterbury was 
offered the premiership by King William. A goodly portrait, by Copley 
(the father of Lord Lyndhurst), and a rather flattering preface, prepare 
the reader for a book which, as nearly all such biographies must do, leans 
to the favourable side wheresoever its principal character appears. We 
have then the usual account of birth, parentage, and education, familiar 
to the public from the many usual sources of information in such cases 
made and provided. Some pleasing little anecdotes are interspersed, as 
for example: 

“‘ Those who were acquainted with the dining-roomat the White Lodge, 
at Richmond Park, in which the venerable subject of this biography used 
to relate to a circle of delighted friends the more striking circumstances 
of his eventful life,gwill recollect two old and bulky arm-chairs standing 

uard, one at each side of the fire-place ; they were chiefly remarkable 

r their lumbering size, and gaunt, inconvenient form; still there was 
something in their appearance calculated to attract attention, and frobia- 
bly few visitors ever entered the room without feeling curious to learn | 
their history. These were the chairs of honour occupied by the Speaker | 
of the House of Commons of Great Britain during the twelve first eventful 
years of the French Revolution; one of these had become the perquisite ot 
that functionary on the assemblage of each new parliament, it being 
customary on those occasions to provide a new chair, exactly correspond- 
ing with its predecessor. Lord Sidmouth originally possessed three, for | 
he presided during three consecutive parliaments; but one of them had | 
disappeared, and he never could ascertain its fate. - : . 

“Sir William Grant in early life exercised the profession of a barriste: 
at Quebec, and was a resident of that city, aud bearing arms as a volun- 
teer in its defence, when it was rashly assaulted by General Montgomery 
in December, 1775. On that occasion, after the enemy had retreated, the 
English sallied forth in pursuit. Presently they came to the deal body 
of an unknown officer, whose arm was extended towards Quebec, as i! 
he had fallen whilst in the act of urging on the troops. ‘ That,’ said 
Grant, who came up at the moment, ‘is Montgomery : | knew him when 
we studied together at St. Andrew's College.’ ” 

We have a good deal about Burke and the Hastings trials, from which 
we learn that the former was really sincere in his conviction that dreadful 
corruption and atrocities had prevailed in India; but it is not till we ar- | 
Five at Mr. Addington’s access to the summit of power that the pith aud 
marrow of the work transpires. He was sent for by the King, to whom 
we are told it had become necessary “ to decide between separation from 
his present most able and faithful minister, to whom he had long been 
cordially attached, and the fulfilment of, as he believed, an imperative 
duty to his God and his people; and, guided by his coronation oath, 
which bound him, under the most awful sanctions, ‘to maintain to the | 
utmost of his power the true profession of the gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law,’ his Majesty felt no hesitation as to 
the course he ought to pursue. Having, therefore, recently honoured the 
Speaker with a considerable share of his notice, and being thence aware 
that his sentiments on the question now at issue coincided with his own, 














he at once wrote to Mr. Addington, commanding his immediate attend- | 


ance at the Queen's house.’’* 


oe and troublesome negotiations fullowed, and we read: 
e die was now finally cast; and the Speaker proceeded with his 
arrangemeuts, duriug his Majesty’s absence at Windsor, as the persen ia 
trusted by the Crown with the duty of forming a new administration. By 
this time, therefore, rumours of some approaching change must neces- 
sarily have transpired; and this circumstance renders the present, per- 
haps, the most suitable opportunity for presenting the reader with the 
Picture of the Speaker's teelings, and of those of his family, contained in 
the following letter written by his desire, on or about the 5th of February, 
by Mre. Bragge to their eldest sister, Mrs. Goodenough : . 
_““* My dearest sister,—I wrote at the request of my brother, who is 
dining with us, to communicate to you a circumstance deeply interesting 
wo him, and which be cannot bear the thoughts of your first hearing from 
public rumour. To keep you no longer in suspense, Mr. Pitt is led, by 
anavoidable circumstances, to reign; and in this public misfortune his 
amd every other voice, but chiefly that of the highest authority, call upon 
my brother to take his station. You may guess how he feels both the ar- 
duousness of the undertaking and the sacrifice of private comfort: but 
what is for the best in the present crisis cau be the only consideration, 
and of that all seem perfectly agreed. His own struggle is over, and he 
seems calm and collected, and to look forward with confidence, though 
not without anxiety. The great thing is, to keep up his spirits, to carry 
him through what he feels it is his duty to undertake. Lilley and Mr. 
Bragge are both convinced there could be no alternative, and are cheer- 
falupon ii. Ldid not knowa word of it until three or four hours ago, 


aad, indeed, my brother begs it may still o considered as asecret. Mrs. 


Addington is, he s iys, a good deal agitated; but, on the whole, takes it 


better perhaps than could have been expected. Ever, dearest sister, | 


most atiectionately yours, ‘C. Braces.’ 


“From this interesting representation of an unambitious family, cheer- 


fally resigning private feelings and domestic happiness to a high sense of 
public duty, we return to the communication between the King and his 
new minister, which were resumed by the tormer.” 

The following is aremarkable passage regarding the Lord-lieutenancy 
of Ireland, in one of his Majesty’s letters: 

a Mr. Addington must not think that the king will unnecessarily take 
up his time with letters 
highly wrong to have anything omitted that occurs. The more the King 
saline on the conversation of last night, andthe proposed arrangements, 


the more he approves of them; but he blames himself for having omitted 


to mention the uatural, nay necessary, return of the Marquess Coruwal- 
his from Ireland. He well knows many have thought the office of Lord- 
lieutenant should altogether cease on such an event. The king’s opinion 
is clearly, that perhaps hereafter that may be proper ; but that at present 
it is necessary to till up that office with a person that shall clearly under- 
stand that the Union has closed the reign of Irish jobs; that he isto be a 


kind of president of the council there ; and that'the civil patronage may 


~ opened to his recommendation, but must eutire 
~.”’ 


Among the offers, acceptances, and refusals, we read: “ It will be re- 


membered that the 


taat Mr. Pelham declined taking any official situation. Mr. Pelham 


however, who, in the interim, had been created a baron, entered the cab- | 
met, on the 30th July, as Secretary of State for the Home department. 
His father also was raised to an earldom on the 15th June, 1801, and his 


uncle elevated to a bishopric in the February following.” 

The King’s illness, from the etfects of vexation and anxiety, interrup 
ted the formation of a ministry for more than a month. ; 
Mr. Abbott, afterwards Lord Colchester, 
this period. Thus: “ Feb. 8th. 
be had his dinner of twenty-six | 
state of things : 
to dine with him ¢¢te-a-t 


furnishes curious particulars o 
After breakfast I went to the Speaker 
veople yesterday, all of whom knew the 


ite to-day ; in the evening he was to have hi 
levee ; he had shown my last letter to Mr. Pitt, asa testimony of my sen 
fiments towards him. Feb. 9th. In the course of this day the outline o 
the arrangements became generally talked of.” : 

Mr. Charles Long, Mr. Canni g. Lord Te mple, Lord Gower, and oth 
ore, refused to continue in office 
oo 

@ a This was th 


ree days before the Ministers communicated their inten 
Rone to the King 


through Mr. Dandas.” 


oftiees, it was not reasonable to expect much cordiality to prevail between | 


3; but, at the outset of the business, it would be | 


ly be decided in Eng- 


Speaker infortned his Majesty, on the 9th February, | in their mantles. 


A diary, kept by | enough to grasp. 


, and behaved in a most satisfactory way. Mr. Pitt was 


but at length the new ministry was] iuz town of Muscat. T 


“ He isa pearl merchant,” exclaimed a fourth, who was a kind of wag ; 


Another laugh followed this witticism, for such it was considered. The 
How much soever he might have desired to do so, neither | Johasmee alone did not join in the merriment. He stood for a moment, 


the rules of society, nor the restraints of party, would have permitted him. | 4% ifirresolute, muttering to himself—“It is better to save life than to 
ie Speaker of the | Attention would naturally be directed to his words and movements. When- | destroy. 


I have disobeyed thee,O my father! I have taken life. A 


ever the policy pursued by himself and his successor happened to differ, | Persian for gga Then turning a to one of the Mus- 
their conduct and merits would be contrasted. Whenever their measures | catys, who was lounging on the sand, he said— 

agreed, it would be said of him, as it had before been said of Lord Bute, 

that he was still the minister, and his successor only the puppet. Each of | °"". Bee, Mag pot ee ’ 
them also would be surrounded by his own friends and dependents; and as | taking off the various articles as he spoke and laying them ou the sand : 


* Keep thou for me this matchlock, this cloak, this shaw], and this gir- 
le ; likewise my sword, my shield, my knife and my cartouch-box; 


“cc , <] ” 
. ~ 0% ‘ovment of their | “1 Will save the dog of a Sheah.” : ; . : 
the followers of one succeeded those of the other in the enjoyment | It would be impossible to describe the astonishment with which this 
: : : ; : : " | speech was heard by all the party. That a Johasmee should expose his 
men situated. No one, witout polite experince, ean coneive bow | {fo ve dat of any humus beg not ofl owra tribe, was seta 
’ itis P A 23 
impossible it is for any leader long to retain this class of supporters in a ly remarkable ; “~ that he should. eo exert prcor pogh | Persian and a 
wroper state of’ unity and discipline, without encouraging some Lope, at 1eretic, was utterly unaccountable. _They stare In sllient amazement 
least that their taste in that respect may be gratified at no distant period. | until the young man had completed his preparations aud agvennes *9 the 
Another circumstance not unlikely to interfere with the intunacy, as it pre- | rad Pi ae one wenn = re bmg Gir cae. a 
pose 9 imposeibile’ - pPagre teenth Ser deus amare | plunge headfuremost into the waves, in the train of a retreating billow. 
re s ‘4 I a .. a . p 


, ee very 0C- | For a minute nothing more was seen of him, until his head reappeared 
casion, how much soever inclined to do so, unless the latter had remained | f+ to seaward, and at no great distance from the Persian 
gret ‘ 


constantly within reach. Now supposing Mr. Pitt himself to have con-|  « Bismillah! a wonderful swimmer,” exclaimed several, and his pro- 
tinued at all times perfectly satisfied and contented under the loss of power | ceedings were now watched with the greatest attention. 

and absence of occupation, his friends and dependents could not all be ex-|  ‘Pj,e youth approached the person whom he had come to save, and was 
pected to prove equally indifferent to such advantages. How easy, there- | instantly seized by him with the tenacious grasp of a drowning man. Ut- 
fore, would it be for them, whenever Mr. Addington decided any question | joring a terrible imprecation, as he felt himself dragged under the sur- 
without reference to Mr. Pitt, to represent to the latter that the Minister | face, the Johasmee was about to strike him off with his clenched fist; but 


was withdrawing his confidence from him. ; | suddenly restraining himself he exerted all his strength, and compelled 
“The progress of events constitute s another very frequent cause of un- | the other, partly by force and partly by threats, to loosen his hold and 
pleasantness between predecessors and their successors. Should success | betake himself again to one end of the oar, while the youth steadied and 
crown an undertaking, how vatural for the friends of each to desire to | enided the other. Following his directions, they turned their faces first 
claim the credit for their own principal: ou the other hand, should failure to seaward, and as the huge waves came rolling in, by diving simulta- 
be the result, how probable that each party would endeavour to shift the | neously, they allowed the mass of water to pass harmlessly over their 
blame and responsibility upon the other. Through these and similar | heads. This course they continued, until at length a billow of unusual 
causes, statesmen, though animated perhaps by the most friendly fecl- height was perceived approaching. 
ings, are too often placed on an uncomfortable footing with regard to| “Now,” shouted the Johasmee, “ turn thy face to the land, and swim 
each other, by interested or injudicious interference. Nor shouid we | for thy life.” 
omit from this catalogue the weakness and infirmity of our common As he spoke, the immense roller heaved them on high, and the youth, 
nature, which disposes even the noblest dispositions to become too sen- | exerting all his strength and activity, managed to keep the oar balanced 
sitive of imagined slights, too ready to mistrust intentions, and misinter- | oy the crest of the wave, which bore them with the swiftness of a race- 
pret words and actions. These considerations may assist us in account-| horse towards the land and hurled them high up on the beach. Several 
ing for the startling fact, that whereas Mr. Addington accepted the gov- | of the Arabs now rushed down and dragged them still further up before 
erument in 1801, with the entire approbation and promised co-operation | the retiring waters could sweep them back into the sea, 
of Mr. Pitt, so he resigned it in 1804, in consequence of the latter’s coa- The young man, though somewhat bruised by the violence with which 
lition with Mr. Fox until that time his decided political opponeut. It} he had been cast on the shore, arose instantly, and after rubbing the sea- 
would lave been happy for Mr. Addington, aud sull happier for Mr. Pitt, | water from his limbs, and wringing it from his thick black hair, proceed- 


lac the latter more carefully weighed these considerations, before he | ed in silence to resume his dress and arins. His only remark was, a8 he 
| saw them bring up the half-drowned Persian : 


placed in jeopardy the warmest friend ‘ip his heart, or the heart of bis 
trieud, had ever formed, by creating, through his unexpected resiguation, | —« Lay the fool on the sand, aud let the sun dry him. 
1 | like a drenched fly.” 


se circumstances trom which so many difficulties resulted.” 
Some of the statements in the late publication of Lord Malmesbury are| Ty a few minutes, accordingly, the poor fellow began to stretch him- 
here coutradicted; but we must, for the preseut, bring this review to @/ gelf, and after making some motions like those of a person attempting to 
close. The King presented tu his Minister the royal lodge iu Richmond | swim, he shuddered, opened and shut his eyes, and at length raised him- 
Park, where he resided forty-three years, to the end of his days, enjoying | self slowly to a sitting posture, and began “to rub his eyelids and stare 

about him. His first words were— 


great tranquillity and aged happiness. “ Anxious,” says the w riter, * to 

confer on Mr. Addington some substantial mark of his favour, his “Q, my friends, in the name of Allah and the holy Prophet, tell me 

Majesty assigned to him the occupation of the Royal Lodge in Rich-| where is my boat ? and my slaves, are they safe?” 

mond Park; a boon which was rendered peculiarly acceptable by the “Your boat, O Saadee,” auswered one of the Arabs, “is on its way by 

inconvenient distance of Woodley: and as the Lodge had long een | itself to Bushire, whence I think you came ; and your slaves are among 
the pearls at the bottom of the sea.” 


unoccupied, and required much alteration, the King insisted on hay- 
ing it repaired, and adapted as a family residence, at his own private ex- At these words the uuhappy merchant began to tear his hair and beat 
pense. The works were accordingly commenced, and their occasional | ji, preast like one distracted 
superintendence farnished his Maje aty with a pleasing and healthful oc- “O, hapless day!’ he exclaimed ; “ O, my faithfal slaves, Seyd and 
cupation during his long residence at Kew : indeed, a more gratif{ving | Rabk! O, my good boat, which cost me a hundred golden sequins. 
sight cannot readily © imagined, than that of this benevolent monarc h Wretch that I am! how shall I go back to Bushire ? How shall I 
employing himself in providing for the comfort and convenience of a) meet Zemin Khan, who lent me so much money for my venture? O, 
miserable man! Would that | had perished with my slaves and my 
boat !” 


faithful and valued servant. : 
“The White Lodge was at that time open to the park ; and the King, on | 
m.e +s : Re . f sates es al , -_ { pret ° . . . . 
one of his visits to it, took with him a person provided witha number of| pie Johasmee, who had been listening to this outburst of grief with a 
countepance expressive of stern contempt, LOW interrupted hin. 
“If such be thy wish, Saadee, behold, yonder is the sea! Be assured 


stakes, and himself marked out a space ot sixty acres surrounding the | 
louse, which he ordered to be enclosed for the use of Mr. Addington. | 

[ willnot again prevent thee from joining thy slaves, on whom the saw- 

| fishes and the sharks are now feeding ” 


The paling was already prepared for this purpose, and the operation would | 
have speedily been carried iato effect, had not Mr. Addington gratefully 
assured his Majesty that so large a quantity of land far exceeded wat he | 
required, or felt that he could with propriety receive, and earnestly be- 
sought permission, which was reluctantly granted, to accept only a twelfth | 
part of the defined space. At length, when all the plans of improvement | 
nad been arranged, the King, accompanied by the Queen and Priucess- | 4-6 to thee 
es, enjoyed the gratification of neeting Mr. and Mrs. Addington, aud | 5. otitude. 
some of thei? children, by appoiutment atthe Lodge, and of himself point- | © 


ing out the numerous meaus of comfort and happiness he had designed tor 
them in their new abode, of 


He will revive 


This address brought the merchant to his senses, or rather, changed the 
current of his ideas. 

“O, excellent and worshipful youth,” he exclaimed, “ thou who hast 
the strength of a Zal aud the courage of a Rustam, how much do | not 
! Woe is me, that | am a beggar, and cennot display my 
Yet, perhaps | may do something. Art thou a Muscaty 1?” 

“Tama Bedowee, of the tribe of Johassum, and | do not save life for 
hire,” r¢ plied the other coldly. 

“Thou a Johasmee!” 


which he now pi iced them in p sserssion.” 
We have only another anecdote to add: **An event which painfully 
vcupied the Minister’s attention at the commencement of the year was, 
the conviction of Governor Wall, for causing the death of a sergeant at 
| Goree, nearly twenty years before, through excessive punishment, The 





exclaimed the merchant, astonished at finding 
that he owed his preservation to one of that dreaded tribe. “ And for 
what didst thou save my life ?” 
| ‘ To obey my father,” re plied the young man. 

“Thy father ?” 


suid the other, looking eagerly around ; “ where is he ? 
I do not see him.” 


case of this unhappy convict was anxiously considered by the govern- 


ment; and as no tavourable circumstances appeared in it, he underwent | 
the senteace ofthe law ou the 28th of January, amidst the vindictive and | 
disgracetul shouts of numerous spectators. 


“He is dead,” replied the youth, glo niily : “ nevertheless, to obey 
; ee | him, and also to render life for Life, | have saved thee.” 

Speaking of this event, many | « Yow can that be ?” asked the Persian, still more perplexed at this 
singular reply. 

The Johasmee looked on either side, and stood silent, as if in donbt 
whether or not to answer the question of his companion. The other 
Arabs, having no further interest in the scene, had retired towards the 
| town, and the two were left alone. At length he spoke, rather w ith the 

air of one willing to disburthen his mind of a load, than as uf carmg to 
JOHASMEE; OR, THE PEARL-DIVER OF | gratify the curiosity of the merehant. ee 
BAHREIN “| know not how it can concern thee to learn the reason wherefore I 

a: VAUELN, have saved thy life ; yet. if thou wouldst know, listen. My father was 

‘“‘He will drown. He is adead Sheah.” | a Sheikh of the family of Beni Amrou, at Ras el Khima. He was esteem- 

“There gocs his boat, drifting out to sea.” {ed the wisest man of the tribe of Jobassam, and his judgments were 

“ But how wellthe dog swims!” | obeyed like those of the Cadi here in the town; for they were wise and 

“Yes, but observe, he knows nothing of the surf. Look, how he keeps | just.” 
in the hollow ofthe sea!’ “Then,” iuterrupted the merchant, “they were not at all like those 

Such were the remarks addressed to one another by a small party of | of the Cadi. May the dogs devour the bones of his mother! He fined 
Arabs on the sea-shore near the harbour of Muscat, as they watched the | me twenty dollars for selling by false weights. The weights were a 
movements of aswimmer struggling in the surf which rolled in at their é 1 O, the scoundrel of a 
feet. ‘The most complete inditterence was evident in their tones and at-| judge! | paid him fifty dollars to give judgment for me against a Hindu, 
| titudes. S:me were crouching on the sand, others ‘stood erect wrapped | but he owed the Hindu money, aud so I lost my cause. May his father’s 

While they gazed upon the unhappy wretch, they | grave be defiled! He is a judge for Giaours and Turks, | not for true 
,| speculated on his probable fate with less interest than would have been | helievers.” , 
shown by Europeans, or even by themselves, iu the escape of a dog. | 


| 

| 

; " . ’ } 

| years alterwards, Lord Sidmouth observed: ‘In the case of Governor 
Wall, Lord Eldon said, * he would not say he ought to be hanged, and | 

| he would not say he ought not.’ He was hanged,’ added Lord Sidmouth, | 

| in that calm tone which marked the mild decision of his character.” 

To be Continued. 

} 

| 

| 

} 
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THE 


mere trifle too light, having been worn by usage. 


“ It may be so,”’ replied the Johasmee, whose countenance never re- 
The person who was the object of their remarks was evidently in the | laxed for #@ moment from its impassive gloom  “ My father was, more- 
greatest danger. His boat had swamped in the breakers, and had been | over, a lion in war, and his courage was like a flame of fire. In his 
swept from his grasp, leaving lim depeudent for his life on his own ex- | youth he was as quick to anger, W hen his blood was stirred by an injur- 
-| ertions, and the slight support of an oar which he had been fortunate | jous word, as isa gun to go off when the match touches the powder. So 
Unluckily, as was remarked by one of the spectators, | has it always been with the Beni Amrou. Alas for me! why else am I 

{| though a good swimmer, he was unaccustomed to the surf, and by keep-| here ? Now it chanced that in his younger days my father slew in a 
:| ingin the hollow between two waves, exposed himself to be frequently | quarrel a man of the fainily of Zobeyee. They quarrelled about the spoil 
baried by a toppling surge. From every sacl: submersion he rose mani- | of a Feringee ship, aud my father fought with him and killed him. He 
festly more coufused, and weakened in his power of struggling. His fate | had neither pareut, nor brother, nor uncle, so nothing was done, for the 
s| would have soon verified the predictions of the Arabs, but for the appear- | Beni Amrou were very strong. Buthe had one son, who was then not old 
- | ance of another individual, who joined the party on the beach: He was | enough to speak 
{ }a mere youth, ofsome eighteen or twe uty years, 


rhis son grew up to manhood with his mother, w ho 


His garb and featares | told him all that had happened. And three months ago, as my father 


| bespoke him an Arab, but it was evid that he was of a different class | was sitting alone at the door of his tent, he came behind him, and struck 
*F from the oth rs, Who were all Mus ityvs, oF jubabitants of the neigh! i nm witl his dagger in the back, saying, ‘it is J, the son ot Duood ibn 
be lighter complexion of the new-comer, his ly Z yey who avenge my father ;’ and having doue this, he fled to the de- 

qu line f itures, jthe sterniess, approach ng to gloom, of his handsome sert 


. ‘Then, when JT came to my fatl ev, oppressed with gi ief and rage, he 


countenance, not less than the striped shawl! of cotton and silk wi 
formed his turban, end the long matchlock which he boreon his should . put forth his hand and said to me,—* Khalil, my son, lam dying, as it is 
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appointed to all men to die. Grieve not, therefore, but attend to what I 
say. I have lived long, and have m de the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
gained much wisdom. Now, therefore, my son, hear my last commands. 
Avenge not my death in the blood of the son of Daood: for I slew his 
father, and a life for a life is just ; why should it go further? Ifhe offer 
thee the price of blood, take it, and make peace with him. In time of 
battle be thou brave as a lion; slay and spare not, and take booty : for 
this belongs to the true believers. But in time of peace keep thy hand 
from the dagger ; for a bloody hund shall never prosper. It is better to 
save life than todestroy. Now swear to me, my son, that thou wilt obey 
commands. For the Beni Amrou are a violent race, and quick to shed 
blood.’ So I swore that I would keep my hand from the knife in time 
eee and that | would rather save life than destroy. And my father 
ied.” ; 

“ And thou hast obeyed thy father, and kept thine oath, in saving me,” 
said the merchant. 

“ have disobeyed my father, and broken my oath,” returned the 
young man. “ Hear yet further. When my father died, I was about to 
take for a wife Amineh, the daughter of the Sheikh Abdallah, of the fami- 
ly of Mohassan, the loveliest maiden of Ras el Kheima. We have been 
betrothed from childhood. Now it chanced that six days ago, I made a 
bargain with her brother Zeyn for this dagger which you see. He wasa 
rogue and a cur, reedy for gain as a Jew, and wily as a Hindn. He 
swore that the was of silver, and you see it is only copper coated 
with silver. So when | found this, I cast it at his feet and said, ‘Thou 
son of Shaitan, thou hast cheated me; there is thy dagger. Return me 
my ten dollars.’ But he would not, and as we talked he grew bitter and 
snappish, like adog as he was, and threw the knife at my head. Behold!” 
he said, lifting his turban, and showing a raw wound in his temple. 
“ Then,” continued the youth, “the hot blood of the Beni Amrou boiled 
in my veins, and [ struck him through the ribs with my dagger. Heuever 

ke again. For three days my brothers and my kindred concealed and 
efended me ; but the Mohassanees were too strong for us, and I fled 
for safety behind the forts of the Imaun. So I saved thy life to atone 
for the life which I took, contrary to the oath that I had sworn to my 
father. Though thou art bat a Persian and a Sheah, I think thy life is 
quite as much worth as that of Zeyn Ibn Abdallah.” 


The merchant was too well accustomed to the contempt with which 
those of his creed and nation were regarded by the Arabs (a contempt 
which the Persians retort with equal bitterness in their own country,) to 
take exception at the ambiguous compliment with which his companion 
concluded his narrative. After a moment's reflection he said,—“ And 
will nothing but thy life content the friends of the young man? Will 
they not take the price of blood, seeing that he began the fray, and thou 
art betrothed to his sister ?” j 

“And where,” asked the youth, “am I to find two thousand dollars 
for the life of Mohassanee? All my family have not so much.” 

“ Two thousand dollars are a large sum,” said the Persian, shaking his 
head ; ‘‘I am a poor man; nay, a beggar; and in debt to Zemin Khan for 
money advanced in this last venture. Yet if my boat and my two slaves 
had not been lost, | might have shown thee how to gain two thousand 
dollars in two months.” 

“What dost thou mean?” asked the Johasmee, eagerly ; “ is it to plun- | 
der? Dost thou know of a prize? I have a good boat, in which | 


— from Ras el Kheima, and three stout slaves, brave as lions in 
attie. 


“{ know of no prize,” 
I am too old to fight. 
they dive as well?” 

“ What! would thou have us go to fish for pearls? and to make two 


thousand dollars in two months! Am I an idiot, that thou shouldst laugh 
at my beard?” : 


replied the merchant, laughing ; “and, besides; 
But are thy slaves as good swimmers as thou? Can 


Nay, but listen, most excellent young man, flower of Bedowees,— 
be not so hasty. Wilt thou swear by the holy Kaaba, andthe tomb of 
the prophet, that what I shall reveal to thee shall remain a secret in | 
thy breast?” 

" By the holy Kaaba and the tomb of the Prophet, | swear that 
I will not betray thee,” said the youth, whose curiosity was now ex- 
cited. 7 

The merchant looked abont on every side to assure himself that there 
were no listeners, aud then proceeded, in a low tone, and with great se- 
riousness, as follows :—* About the time of the last Ramadham, there 
came to Z:min Khaa in Bushire a pearl-diver, who informed him that, 


Having laid in a supply of dates, rice, dried fish, and other provisions, 
they set sail from Muscat, and stood over towards the opposite or north- 
ern shore of the Persian Gulf. By so doing, Khalil hoped to avoid falling 
in with any of his acquaintances—whether friends or enemies—of the 
tribe of Johassam, who occupy the northern and western side of that 
culf, He looked, indeed, anxiously towards the lofty headland, dimly 
seen in the distance, behind which lay the town of Ras el Kheima, the 
abode of his brethren and of his foes—of those who sought his life, and 
of one who he knew loved him more than life. But not even the sight 
of that home, for which his heart was yearning, could cause the slightest 
change in the stern and cold aspect with which he had learned from 
childhood, like the Indians of America, to veil all his feelings. With- 
out a sigh, he turned from Ras el Kheima, to gaze on the barren rock of 
Ormuz, once the most splendid mart of Oriental commerce, and now the 
abode of afew hundred poor fishermen and salt-gatherers. After pass- 
ing this, they entered the long and narrow strait between the island of 
Kishm and the Persian shore. Here they made their way swiftly with 
sail and oar, and at leugth came out into the broad and open gulf. Two 
days of steady progress brought them in sight of the island of Karak. 
They saw on their way many other sails of vessels, some bound on er- 
rands of trade, others proceeding towards the various resorts of the 
pearl-fishery, and one or two, as they surmised, lying in wait to entrap 
some unwary prize. 

They had the good fortune to avoid them all, and having reached the 
point from which poor Haroun had been blown of, they steered as nearly 





as possible in the direction which he indicated, to discover the Rock of 
Good Fortune; for this was the name which he had bestowed upon it in | 
the transport of his discovery. After going to the full distance which | 
he had directed, and even further, they could find nothing of it. Two 

days were spent in unsuccessful cruising near the spot, and the unfortu- 
nate Persian was in despair. With the usual levity and inconstancy of 
his nation, his spirits, which had been excessively raised by what he 
deemed the certain prospect of great acquisitions, were proportionably 
depressed. He cursed hisill-luck which perpetually pursued him, poured 
maledictions on the memory of poor Haroun, whom he denounced as a 
liar and an impostor, and entreated his companion to spend no more time 
in the useless search for that which had no existence. But the Johasmee 
was of a different temper. He coolly turned the head of the boat to- 
wards the island of Karak, and from thence took what seamen call “ a 
fresh departure,” keeping a better 1 ok-out than beore. Again were 





the hopes of Saadee raised, only to be dashed by a new disappointment. 
The rock still eluded their search. It is impossible to say whether | 
Khalil had ever heard the well-known anecdote of the Oriental conque- 
ror, who was taught a lesson of perseverance by observing that an ant, 
after failing in seventy-seven attempts to carry a grain of millet up a 
wall, made yet another and succeeded. It is certain that he acted in the 
spirit of this story, for he turned once more towards Karak, and started 
yet again in the search, keeping more towards the south, so as to allow 
for the current, which he thought might have led Haroun astray. This | 
time they were successful, coming directly upon the rock, and so sudden- 
ly as to surprise them all. The bank was found in the assigned place, 
and the memory of the poor pearl-diver was vindicated. ; 

They now prepared for business. The divers, including Khalil, dressed | 
themselves in complete suits of white cotton, to protect their bodies 
from the contact of the round gelatinous masses of animated matter, 
called by sailors suu-jellies, or sea-nettles, and by naturalists medusie, 
which have the property, when touched, of producing a sharp stinging | 
pain. Then each diver, letting himself over the side of the boat, placed | 
his feet on a stone attached toa cord, which was held by a seibor, or 
puller-up. On his left arm he carried a small basket, to receive the oys- 
ters which he might collect. Then, closing his nostrils with a piece of | 
elastic horn, he gave the signal, by raising his right arm, and was imme- | 
diately lowered away, the stone enabling him to sink to the bottom 
without difficulty. Here, ina time varying from thirty to a hundred 
seconds, he employed himself in filling his basket: as soon as this was 
done, or he felt himself in need of breath, he jerked the rope as a signal, 
and was immediately hauled to the surtace. It may be as well to re- 
mark here that the stories which are told of divers remaining under wa- 
ter for five or more minutes are not be credited; the most experienced | 
fishermen are unable to continue two minutes without breathing. 

The evening was spent in opening the largest and most promising oys- 
ters, which they did with their knives. ‘The pearl, it is well known, is | 
found imbedded in the substance or “ flesh’? of the oyster, near the joint | 











when fishing in a boat alone, near the island of Karak, he was driven 
off by a strong wind to the westward, until he came to a low rock. He 
had heard of this rock, for many vessels have been wrecked upun it.— 
But he found, to his astonishment, that there was a bank of six or seven 
fathoms on oue side. The existence of this bank had never before been 
known, aud judging from the depth that there might be good pearls on it, 
he dived tive or six times. He brought up but twelve oysters, for though 
they were very numerous, yet, the water being deep, and having no as- 
sistance, he could not obtain more. But these oysters were very large, 
and in them were three pearls, either of them worth ten tomauns of 
Bosrah. Look, here is one,”—and unwinding the sash which coutined 
at the waist his ample trowsers, the merchant drew from its folds a pearl 
whose value the experienced Johasmee saw had not been overrated. 

“It isa pearl of eight coats,” said he. 

“True, Khalil, thou understandest the business, as a Johasmee should 
do,” replied the merchant. “When the diver found these, he was, as 
thou mayst think, overjoyed. As soon as the wind served, he made his 
way back to Karak, and thence to Bushire. He came to Zemin Khan, 
who, thou knowest, was once a great man in Buchire, but is nowa poor 
merchant, and informed him of bis discovery. Zemin Khan was not 
rich enough to send out a boat with divers of his own, and, besides, he 
feared that the Sheikh of Bushire might seize the pearls as coming from 
Karak, which, thou knowest, he claims as his property. So he came to 
me, who was then at Bushire, and proposed that, as | hada shop at Mus- 
cat, I should proceed thither with Haroun the diver, and that we should 
hire a boat with our joint stock, and divide the prophets. So one month 
ago | came hither for that purpose, but poor Haroun was smitten by the 
Angel of death in our voyage here, and died on board the bugalah.— 
However, as | knew the way to the rock by his directions, and also by a 
chart, I did not renounce my project, but 81d my shop and all my mer- 
chandize for twelve hundred dollars, and buught two slaves, and a'so 
a boat, of the people of Oman. Alas! they are gone before we entered 
the harbour of this accursed Muscat, and one halt my mouey is gone 
with them. Butif thou wilt lend thy boat, and go with me on this ad- 
venture, [have enough left to hire divers, and also for equipment and 
provisions. We will divide the profits into three equal parts, one for 
thee, one for me, and one for Zemin Khan. What sayst thou? Is it not 
a good offer ?” 

In truth, Khalil could not deny that the enterprise bore a promising 
appearance, and that he was admitted on very advantageous terms.— 
That, however, which chiefly influenced him to accept the merchant’s 
offer was his earnest desire to get away from the town of Muscat, where 
inclosed by walls and armed fortresses, and jostled in the narrow dirty 
streets by soldiers, public officers, townspeople, and traders from every 
clime, the free-boru Bedowee pined in spirit and chafed against his con- 
finementiikxe a wild sea-bird in an aviary. After a few moment’s thought 
he acceded to the proposal of his new friend, and tney proceeded 
together towards the town, settling, as they weat, the details of their 
Cuterprise. 

Muscat, it is well known, is a” scaport on the eastern coast of Arabia 
near the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Its excellent harbour, and its ad- 
vantageous position, have made it a great emporium of Oriental com- 
merce; and the intelligent and energetic Prince, who, with a title of 
Imaum, now possesses the government of it, has availed himself of these 
advantages to the fullest extent. While encouraging commerce, ant 
forming treaties with the principal naval Powers of Europe and Ameii- 
ca, he has employed all his resources in subjecting to his sway the petty 

governments and independeut tribes in his neighbourhood. In this way 
he has become master of an extensive line of sea-co ist, not only in Ara- 
bia, but also on the adjacent shores of Persia and Africa. Several islands 
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in the lndian Ocean also acknowledged his supremacy. In general, it is 
said that he has used his authority to better purpose, than is common 
with Oriental monarchs. Certainly, in all his dealings with civilized Pow- 
ers, he has evinced a sag icity and a magnauimity which have won for 
him a high reputation. Of co irse, the neighbouring tribes of Bedowees, 
whose turbulent spirit and plundering propensities are kept in check by 
his superior force, look upon his govet ament with great aversion, though 
they have recourse to his protection in any difficulty. This will explain 
why our young Johasmee tled for refuge to a place which he held ia such 
dislike, and from which he was so anxious to depart. 

The preparations of the two partuers, 80 singularly brought together 

were soon made. The boat of the Johasmee was of good size, requiring’ 
to man it completely, eight rowers. Ia addition, therefore, to the three 
slaves of Khalil, who were well accustomed to the work, they hired tive 
others, who were alsv to serve as seibors, or “ pullers-up,” a term 
which will be hereafter explained. Besides these they had six ghowas, 
or divers; Khalil himself intending to take a chief partin the work. 








of the shell. Saadee and Khalil were soon convinced that the Rock of | 
Good Fortune was rightly named. Every day pearls of great size and 
beauty rewarded their search. The mass of shells, which they had no | 
time to open, were thrown on the rock, where the heat of the sun soon | 
decomposed them, and caused the valves to burst asunder, giving the 
pearls which they contained to view. Khalil was indefatigable in his | 
labours. He saw the ransom rapidly accumulating which was to restore | 
him to his home, his friends, and his Amineh. Every morning. after the 
early prayer, he resumed his labours, nor did he cease till the setting sun 
called them all to their evening devotions. September at last was nearly | 
over, and the gulf, hitherto smooth and placid, began to be roughened by | 
the autumnal gales. Long experience made the divers aware that it was 
time to cease their efforts for the year. With a heavy sigh, Saadee gave 
the word to raise the anchor, and setting their sail, they directed their 
course towards the mouth of the gulft A strong northerly wind made it | 
necessary to keep along the southern shore, and approach within a short 
distance of the headland of Ras el Kheima. ‘This, however, gave little 
apprehension to Khalil, as he considered that the same wind would pre- 
vent any of his tribe from putting to sea. Butin this expectation he 
was doomed to be disappointed. Hardly had they passed the cape when 
a large bugalah put out from behind a long row of islands, which extend- | 
ed parallel to the shore. A single glance showed Khalil that it was the | 
vessel of his deadly enemies, the Mohassanees. Whether they had been 
lying in wait for him, or, as was more probable, for some other prize, 
they were, at all events, fully armed and prepared for a deadly encounter. 
Khalil felt assured that his capture would be followed by the instant | 


' 





death, not only of himself, but also of his companions. 
He at once got out the oars and double-banked them by means of the 
divers, telling them, as he pointed to the approaching bugalah, to row for | 
their lives. It may be believed that they needed no second bidding. 
The long sweeps bent and quivered with their powerful strokes, and the | 
light skitf shot through the waves like a flying-fish darting from billow to 
billow. But with not more unrelenting eagerness does the dolphin pur- 
sue the flying-fish, than did the bugalah bear down upon the devoted 
boat, her enormous lateen sail projecting far over her side, and her bows 
throwing up a cataract of foam. It was soon evident to those in the boat 
that the bugalah was gaining rapidly upon them. The merchant crouched 
in the bottom of the boat, wringing his hands, tearing his beard, and ana- 
thematizing the evil fortune which seemed to dog his steps. The boat- 
men muttered ejaculations to Allah and the Prophet, as they gazed with 
pallid cheeks and quivering lips on the dark hull which bore their ap- | 
proaching doom. Khalil alone stood erect in the stern of the boat, ply- 
ing the steering-oar, and bending a look of gloomy hate and unconquer- 
able pride on his advancing foes. He had directed his course towards 
the extremity of the row of islets, hoping that his knowledge of some in- | 
taicate passages among them might give him a chance of baffling his pur- | 
suers, whose large vessel, managed by. a sail, would be less fitted for 
winding among the rocks. But as he knew that they had two small | 
boats on board for such service, he was aware that his grounds for hope | 
were but slight. | 
The Mohassanees understood his object, for they opened a fire upon 
the boat with their long matchlocks; but the distance was too great, and | 
most of the bullets fell short. One, however, struck Khalil on the breast, | 
and baried itself in the flesh. No change in his countenance betrayed 
that he felt the wound, and he still continued to urge his men to the ut | 
mostexertion. They approached the range of islands, aud wound their 
way through a narrow cuannel into the open sea beyond. Khalil then 
directed his men to lie on their oars, to see whether the bugalah would 
bear away and desist from the pursuit—of which he had little hope, or 
whether the crew would take to their boats; in the latter case he deter- 
mined to await their approach, and fight them hand to band. It was their 
vpvly chance, though a desperate one. But to their great surprise, the 
bugalah neither kept away nor stopped to lower her boats, but continued 
her course through the narrow passage. It was evident that her crew, 


dangerous attempt. A gleam of pleasure for the first tume passed across 
the dark visage of the young Jobasmee. 


| 

| 

inflained by the sight of their expected prize, had resoived to risk the | 
} 


“Merchant,” said he to Saadee, “sell me now thy share in our com- 
mon stoc k. It is buta momeutsince I would not have given thee a piastre. 
i off r thee now three hundred tomauns of Bosrah.” 

B store the Persian could collect his scattered senses to reply, the great | 
sail of the bugalah was taken aback, and swung viole ntly over to the other 
side, as the crew attempted suddenly to alter the course of their vessel in | 
asharp turn of the channel. The current of the tide, which poured | 
strongly through the passage, struck the huge hull upon its the thi | 


and drove it heavily upon a reef. The first crash broke through the thin 
sides of the vessel, and in a minute she rolled over to leeward, and went 








ge 


down in the deep water. Some of the crew gained the rocks, and climb- 
ed up out of the reach of waves; others were swept away by the cur- 
rent. Among these were two who, clinging to a plank, were borne slowly 
towards the boat in which Khalil and his companions were coolly observ- 
ing the fate of their enemies. As they drifted near, the Johasnee was 
delighted to find that they were his two deadliest foes, the father and the 
elder brother of the slain Zeyn. 

“Ha!” he cried, “blessed be Allah! I have but to hold my hand, and 
my enemies who seek my life will perish before my oe ;” and he fol- 
lowed with eager looks the movement of the drifting plank. 

“ By Allah,” said the merchant, laughing, “ ifthese be the kindred of 

the young man whom thou slewest, now will be thy time to drive a bar- 
gain for the blood-money. A small sum will content them now.” 
_ These words, spoken half in jest, produced a sudden change in the feel- 
ings of Khalil. He recollected that the two men who were helplessly 
drifting out to sea before his eyes were the father and brother of Amineh, 
as well as of Zeyn. The dying commands of his father also came into his 
mind. Standing erect in the_bow of his boat, he waved his hand aloft, 
and shouted, “ Abdallah Ben Mohassan, dost thou know me?” 

“ Dog, and son of adog!” responded the deep voice of the old Johas- 
mee, “I know thee. Murderer of my son, destroyer of my race, I know 


‘thee. This time thou hast conquered, coward as thou art. My folly and 


my evil fate have given thee the victory. But know that the hour shall 
come when thou shalt die the death of a dog, like thy father.” 

“ Sheikh Abdallah,” said the youth, “ wilt thou take the price of thy 
son’s blood?” 

This proposition was evidently unexpected, and the old man hesitated 
fora moment; the plank was now within a few yards of the boat. At 


| length he spoke, in an altered tone: “ How much dost thou offer ?” 


“ Offer him the fourth part,” suggested the merchant, in a whisper. 

“T will give thee five hunred dollars,” said the young man. 

“T will not sell my son’s blood for the worth of two miserable slaves,” 
returned the old Sheikh. ‘“ Give me a thousand.” 

“I will give thee two thousand, if thou wilt reckon it for the dowry of 
thy daughter Amineh.” 

P So be it,” replied the old man, and this singular bargain was conclud- 
ed. 

The two Mohassanees were immediately taken into the boat, and the 
utmost cordiality succeeded to the deadly hatred which had so lately ex- 
isted. The young man informed his new friends of his late good fortune, 
and they consented to accompany him to Muscat, where the pearls might 
be disposed of, and the stipulated ransom paid at once. On their arrival 
at the port, Saadee proceeded to the bazaar, with his bags of pearls pro- 
perly assorted, and displayed them to the Hindoo merchants there assem- 
led. Their unusual size and elegance of shape excited great admiration, 
and after an infinite deal of chattering, the practised merchant succeeded 
in disposing of his whole stock-for fourteen thousand dollars. After de- 
ducting the hire of the divers and boatmen, whom he paid double wages, 
and the costof provisions, there remained rather more then twelve thous- 
aad dollars, to be divided equally among the three partners in the 
enterprise. Khalil found himself in possession of a larger sum than he had 
ever before seen in his life. 

“ Have | kept my word with thee, my son?” said Saadee; “dost thou 
now believe that the life of a Persian heretic can be worth saving ?” 

“T owe thee more than life, my father,” replied Khalil. “Come with 
me to Ras el Kheima, and thou shalt learn how the Johasmees treat their 
benefactors.” 

“Nay,” answered Saadee, “[ am bound to Bushire, to my friend Zemin 
Khan. Ifthou art satisfied, [am content. We have both gained wisdom 
with our money. I have learned that a Johasmee can be compassionate, 
and thou believest that a Persian can be honest. Be happy with thine 
Amineh, and remember the dying words of thy wise father: ‘It is better 
to save life than to destroy.’ 1 bless Allah and the Prophet, that they 
sent thee to my aid in the time of my great per | 

With these words the two friends separated. Khalil proce eded with 
Abdallah and his son to Ras el Kheima, where he was received with great 


joy by his friends, and especially by Amineh, who had rem lined constant 
\to her betrothed, notwithstanding the feud between their families. Their 


mariage took place shortly afterwards, and the whole tribe united iu the 
festivities. Several years have since passed away. Khalil is the owner 


of atine vessel of two hundred tons, with which he makes voyages to 


India xnd Africa, in the pursuit of his honest calling asa trade r; for he 
as renounced piracy altogether, considering itinconsistent with the dying 
commands of his father. He occasionally pays a visit to bis friend Saadee, 
who is now a wealthy merchant of Bushire, very fat, and much given to 
the chibouque and Jong stories. Heis particularly fond of relating his 
adventures on his voyage in search of the Rock of Good Fortune ; indeed 


| he has told them so often, and in so many different ways, that the precise 


facts of the history have become a matter of uncertainty. But the most 
authentic version appears to be that which we have just related. 
—_—>—_ 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER OF JENNY LIND. 
That strain again; it had adying fall: 
O, ic came o'er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bai k of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’ —S#AKSPEARE,. 

Jenny Lind was born at Stockholm on the 6th of October, 1821. Her 
mother had established a preparatory school there, in which her father, 
skilled in languages, assisted. As her parents possessed no independent 
property, they were compelled to exercise unremitting industry in their pro- 
fession. 

The childhood of Jenny, passed amidst the dry routine of serious studies, 
received no impulse from surrounding circumstances to the early develop- 
ment of her taste for music, which displayed itself in her third year. When- 
ever by chance a melody attracted her attention, she repeated it with such 
precision as to astonish and excite general admiration. This musical talent 


| increased with her years, and unconsciously to herself, or parents, her fu- 


ture destiny declared itself in every action of life. She performed no task 
without the outpouring of her clear and melodious voice; no sickness 
afflicted the oft-suffering being so completely as ic stop her occasional war- 
bling. Song was the solace of an otherwise joyless existence. Naturally 
reserved and thoughtful, music seemed the only means Providence had be- 
stowed on the pale, plain child, to attract the sympathy of her fellow- 
creatures. Thus, Jenny attained her ninth year; precocious in mind, and 
tar beyond her age in observation and sensibility, but backward in physical 
zrowth. 

A Swedish actress, the late Madame Lundberg, accidentally heard the 
extraordinary child. Astonished at the voice, execution, and taste of the 
embryo artiste, she called on Jenny's parents to awaken them to a sense of 
her vocation, and to conjure them not to neglect the treasure in their pos- 
session, but to dedicate her to the stage. Like many citizens’ wives, the 
mother was governed by a prejudice ayainst anything theatrical, and was at 
first shocked at the idea; but the resolute actress combated every objection 
on the part of the parents, and finally induced them to trust to the sharp in- 
tellect and early decision of character in the child for the choice of her 
future career. The actress, however, doubted whether the quiet and re- 
served little maiden had energy and courage sufficient to devote herself to 
the task. Jenny listened to the proposal eagerly, and declared her willing- 
ness to be brought up to the stage Madame Lundberg, whose penetration 
thus paved the way to Jenny’s fortune, took her to Croelius, an old man, 
famous as a music-master in Stockholm. Delighted at the wonderful faci- 
lity she displayed in learning, he took her to Count Pucke, then director of 
the Court Theatre, and requested him to hear him, and, if approved of, to 
bring her out. The Count regarded the insignificant, almost awkward 
little creature with surprise, and asked Croelius dryly, what he expected 
him to do with such a child, who appeared not to possess a single requisite 
for the stage? The worthy teacher was not to be deterred; he begged the 
Count would at least hear her, and if he found her unworthy his considera- 
tion, he himself would instruct her at his own expense, for he held ita Sin, 
where genius manifested itself so distinctly, not to foster and protect it, 
This induced the Count at length to hear the child, whose voice possessed 
then the peculiar charm and heart-winning sweetness now mature d in its 
fascination. He listened attentively, and all his prejudices vanished ; 
searcely had she finished, when he exclaimed, with delight, “She shall 
have all the advantages of the pupils in the Stockholm Academy.”’ 

Shortly after, Jenny appe ared in juvenile parts at the theatre, and pro- 
duced an enthusiasm similar to the sensation Leontine Fay once excite d 
it Paris. Vaudevilles were written for the genial little actress; ber rich 
humour, fresh conception, and surprising orig nility constituted a youth- 
ful prodigy well deserving the title. In about a year, the age d Crvelius 
resigned his pupil to the care of the more vigorous Berg, who undertook 
Jenny’s instruction with equal z« il, and to those ex¢ ellent elementary 
studies may bo attributed the perfection of her pec uliar style. Restless 
ly striving forward, borne up by the ap lause lavished on her represen- 
tations, welcomed in the first society for the unpretending amiuability of 
her character, Jenny reached her twelfth year, and with it, alas, expired 


the rosy dream of youth, and she awoke to the sad reality that she had 
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igher ones. In addition to this chagrin, she suddenly lost her delight- 
ful upper notes: the voice that remained was tuneless; her worthy mas- 
ter strove in vain to revive the silver tones of his favourite ; apparently 
they had departed for ever; the hope of preparing her for the Grand | 
Opera was abandoned. She appeared but seldom in trifling soubrette | 
parts, and as it often occurs with infant phenomena, the public soon for- | 
got the impression previously made, an regretted only that such expec- 
tations had been blighted. ae. 
The maiden, whose light of life was song, bore her sudden deprivation 
with silent resignation. To — as Agatha in Webevr’s ‘ Freischiitz 
had been the ideal of her youthtul ambition, the crowning point to which 
her soul aspired—it vanished from her ardent gaze into the heavy clouds 
of despair—she remained hopeless, the elevation of her spirit ed—she 
sang no more, though continuing her musical studies. Four long years 
passed so, when it happened, at a concert in which the fourth act of Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘ Robert the Devil’ was announced, a singer for the og be Alice 
was required, who has only asolo in the act, at that time little known in 
Germany. No one would accept the unimportant solo, when Berg thought 
of his unhappy pupil as a “ pis aller,” and determined to hazard its total 
failure in her hands. 
Jenny undertook it with anxious heart, and devoted her powers to the | 
accomplishment of the seemingly insurmountable task. j 
On the evening of the performance, to the astonishment of all, the 
long-departed voice returned. The wonder-stricken public hailed at 





— out of her juvenile parts, and was not yet considered fit for the | Re 





No portrait can give an accurate idea of Jenny Lind, the whole ex- | 
pression of the features changing at the control of a lofty genius. In 
Norma, the wildly flashing eye strikes the spectator with awe ; as Amina, 
in the “ Somnambulist,” it beams with tenderness and love. The imper- 
sonation of opposite characters presents a refined delicacy of conception, 
seconded by an indescribable grace.—London Court Journal. 








THE CENTRAL SUN. 

Lectures on astronomy have for many years been highly popular with 
a large portion of the public; in the smaller provincial towns, the arri- 
val of an itinerant lecturer, and the delivery of his “ course of three,” il- 
lustrated by an orrery, was an event productive of general satisfaction, 
and served to enliven one or two of the dreary weeks of winter. Most 
readers will remember the average amount of information imparted on 
these occasions: commencing with the sun, the lecturer gave a descrip- 
tion of our solar system, taking the planets in their respective order, their 
bulk, orbitual motion, and distance from the central luminary, and, assist- 
ed by a magic lantern, finished with representations of the moon’s pha- 
ses, Jupiter’s belts, and Saturn’s ring. Something was generally added 
that largely excited the wonder of the auditors, who went away fully 
persuaded that they bad learned the whole scheme and compass of astro- 
nomical scieuce—for them it ied no more secrets. 

















ouce the almost miraculous recovery, and enthusiastic applause pealea 
and repealed at the conclusion of the solo, which the established vocal- 
ists had refused with contempt. Who can describe the emotions, the | 
thrilling sensation of genius so long depressed, restored to hope—the 
pres | joy of the patient pupil, when the delighted master told her to 


get ready the part of Agatha, for an early appearance in opera—her oft | The popular mind is not now satisfied with the aliment it fed on ten or 


There was a bright flash of the ex- 
yearly drop. Eureka! she 
her usual tranquil demea- 


dreamed of, despaired of Agatha! 
pressive eye, extinguished by a twinkling, 
had gained it, and the quiet maiden resume 
nour. . 

She had not yet performed any parts of a serious description, or re- 


trayed at rehearsals all the ignorance of the novice in what is profession- 
ally termed “stage business.” At first, she stood motionless, without 
any attempt at action, paying deep attention to the directions, however, 
of what should be done in the different scenes. By degrees, she entered 
a little into the acting of the part, and the evening at length arrived, her 
friends almost hopeless, and trembling for the result. 


Jenny Lind’s first appearance as Agatha was one of those extraordina- | 


ry exhibitions of the power of genius in surmounting ordinary difficulties 
—she surprised the best actors by her exquisite acting, astonished her 
friends by the perfect ease with which she went through the part, and 
drew the refractory orchestra, who had commenced the allegro too slowly, 


into her own time. There was a general buzz of amazement behind the | 


scenes (possibly like that which rose at the conclusion of the celebrated 
scene in the third act of the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ when Edmund Kean 


made his début at Drury Lane), aad a tumult of rapturous delight before 


the curtain. Universal approbation crowned the entrance of the talented 
girl of sixteen on her career of fame. : ; 

Jenny Lind speaks of Weber’s ‘ Agatha’ at the present day with unaf- 
fected veneration as the foundation-stone of her fortune. She was imme- 
diately engaged for the principal parts ;—opera succeeded opera with in- 
creasing attraction—Alice, Euryauthe, the Vestal, were great efforts at her 
age ! Become now the darling of her native city, something whispered 
that all was not achieved—she felt that her excellent master had done all 


in his power, yet the finishing hand tothe work was wanting, if she meant | 


to ascend the lofty professional height an innate sense pointed out as her 
sphere. Garcia had been long considered the best siuging-master in Eu- 
rope, and an uncontrollable desire impelled her to seek him out at Paris. 
But how to accomplish it?—where the means, on resigning her engage- 
ment, to live one or two years in a foreign country ? 
sweet aspiration in her heart—the means should be provided by her own 
exertions. Turning to account the vacation at the theatre, she travelled 
with her father through all the great and small towns of Norway and Swe- 
den, arranged concerts with indefatigable energy, gaining everywhere 


admiration and the pecuniary supplies for the completion of her project. | 


On returning to Stockholm, she made known to the management her de- 
termination, enforcing it with such good reasons, that they could n>t re- 
fuse the request; and the resolute girl obtained the required leave of ab- 
sence. Her parents did not attempt to dissuade her from the step—they 
knew the purity and strength of her character, and resigned her to the 
stirring impulse of her genius. They could not accompany her during 
this long absence without abandoning their own means of existence, and 
80, though scarcely eighteen years old, she set out alone for the great €ity 
with no protector, but an exalted love for her art, and au incessant watch- 
fulness over her self-respect. Arrived at Paris, she hastened to Garcia, 
to whom she had brought the most earnest and favourable recommenda- 
tion. The long journey, the separation from those who till now had been 


her protectors and companions, the engrossing thought of home which | 


preyed upon her, like the agony of the Swiss, “when far away from his 
snow canopy of cliffs and clouds,” 


the master, upon whose decision her future prosperity rested. Garcia re- 
ceived her kindly, and listened to her singing without any sign of appro- 
bation or disapproval; when she had finished, he said, calmly, “ My child, 
you have no voice! or you hada voice, and are on the point of losing it; 
you have sung too much or too early, tor the organ is thoroughly worn 
out. 
three months, and then come and see me again.” With this overwhelm- 
ing farewell, the humiliated aspirant leit the man on whom she had set 
all her hopes of future pre-eminence. 

Jenny Lind passed three months in deep retirement, counting the 
tedious days, till the period of the second probation arrived. Garcia again 
listened with deep interest aud attention; on concluding the piece, he ra- 
plied to the expressive lock bent on him for judgment in these words, 
“My child, youcan begin your lessons immediately.” Jenny returned 
from the second visit with a bright eye and elastic step—she inight sing 
again; and anon, the sweet tones of her native melodies came carolliug 
forth upon the raptured heart and ear. 
exulted in her gr 
and 
maining a year 


Time galloped now; the genius 





growing strength, overcoming, daily, deficien 
eradicate 





S pointed 
‘perience of Garcia Alter re- 
rbed in unremitting study and improvement, 
one of her countrymen, a taleuted composer, came te remind her of the 
promised return to Stockholm, and took the opportunity of introducing 
her to Meyerbeer, then at Paris, whose experienced ear caught the magic 
sweetuess of her voice with delight. To try its strength, he appotnted a 
rehearsal with full orchestra at the Opera House, and Jemay Lind sang 
aud performed three of the principal scenes from “ Robert,” “Norma,” an 
“Der Freischiitz’”’ with such complete success, that Meyerbeer immediate 
offered her an engagement for Berlin; but she had given her word to re- 
ly turn to Stockholm, aud shortly after, re-appeered there with immenss 
success. ‘The favourite had now become the pride of her native city, 
enthusiastically admired for brilliant talents, and r »spected by all tor her 
spotless character. 


Iu the following spring, Meyerbeer reuewed his offers for the opeuin 


out Lby the consummate ¢ 


at Paris, abs 


of the new Opera House ut Berlin, aud after some hesitation, arising from 


reluctance to quit her native city, she accepted the conditions with the 
understanding that she might return to Stockholm for the celebration ot 
the King’s coronation. In August, Jenny Lind left for Dresden, where 
Meyerbeer then was, partly to couclude the necessary arrangements, and 
also to acquire a requisite knowledge of the German languaze. 


in the latter part of October, 1844, she arrived at Berlin, and on her ap | 


pearance in public fully realized the expectations of the great composer, 
creating at once the same enthusiasm as in her native land, which con- 


tinned unabated till her departure in March. Before returning home 


’ 


she visited several of the cities and larger towns of Germany with | 


triumphant success; at Hamburg, a superb silver laurel wreath was 
presented at her departure In the summer of this year, 1845, she was 
invited by the King of Prussia to sing at the festival prepared on the 
banks of the Rhine, ia honowrof the Queen of England, on which ocea- 
sion she appeared also at Frankfort, and Cologne, when the Countess 
Rossi (Henrietta Sontag) named her the first vocal actress of the dav. 
From November, 1845, to the end of March, 1846, she fulfilled another 
eagagement at Berlin, and on the 22nd April made her first appearance 
at Vieuwna in “ Norma.” The expectations of a critical public were raised 
to au extraordinary pitch. Seats were sought for at any price; every 
nook and cranny of the largest theatre of Vienna was occupied, and from 
each aud all, one unanimous salvo of applause greeted the magnificent 
execution of the firstaria, the acclamatious increasing, if Pp sible, to the 
eud of the opera. She appeared eleven times at the theatre and twice 
at concerts for charitable purposes, when she sang her enchanting 
melodies Jenny Lind left Vienna to assist at the musical festival of Aix- 
la Chapelle, from thence to Hanover, then to Bremen, Hamburg, Stut- 
arat, Munich, and thence again to Vienna. where she re-appeared on 
Phursday,7th Jan., 184;, in Donizetti's opera, of the “ Daughter of the 


ceived any instructions for tragic impersonations, and consequently be- Ee remote; of nebule ; and a new plauet. 


She treasured the | 


; ; did not delay the important visit; with 
feverish anxiety, she passed the threshold of his door, and stood before 


I can give you no instruction at present; do not sing a note for | 


It is no longer the sathe in the present day ; with increased knowledge, 
has grown up, to a certain extent, an increased desire to comprehend it ; 
the old limits have been found far too narrow for an intelligence ever 
seeking to enlarge its boundaries ; and no sooner is a great thing achieved, 
than it is immediately made a starting point for something still greater. 


fifteen years ago; it has become in some sense the reflex of the progress 
of scicnce—wider in its grasp, but more simple, certain, and accurate. 
As a consequence of this movement, popular astronomy now embraces 
something beyond the sun and planets: it has learned something of other 
systems beyond our own—of double and triple stars, many of them incon- 
But there is one fact, 
first announced by the elder Herschel, which, although well kuown to 
men of science, has been much less frequently brought into general no- 
tice than the others, in direct opposition to commonly received opinions. 
The prevalent idea respecting our sun is, that, with the exception of a 
movement round its centre of gravity, it occupies a fixed and invariable 
| position in the heavens. Recent researches have, however, verified the 
assertion, that, in common with the whvle universe, it has what is culled 
a “movement of translation” through space in obedience to some mighty 
| and unknown influence, analogous to that which impels the minor pla- 
‘nets and moons in their orbits. And we shall now endeavour to give an 
outline of the present state of our knowledge respecting this interesting 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 


giment,” which has been repeated several times to overflowing 
houses. 





of double stars, there is not, generally speaking, a great superiority of 
mass in one of the bodies—and that, on the contraiy, the two masses are 
almost equal in the greater proportion of them—has necessarily thrown 
doubt on the existence of such a central body as has frequently been de- 
scribed of an enormously pre yonderating mass. 

if such were the case, we should see the most active movements in the 
neighbourhood of this mass, as in our ownsystem we see the most rapid 
revolutions in the planets nearest the sun. By the same analogy, suppos- 


| ing the central mass to be invisible, we should see the stars in some quar- 
| ters of the heavens moving much more slowly than those situated nearer 


the central region. We should not find, likewise, any more active move- 
ments than in this region, excepting, perhaps, in some of the members of 
our own system already referred to. 
Foremost among those who have directed their attention to this sub- 
jectis M. Maedler, the Russiau astronomer at Dorpat, in Esthonia, who 
is already well known as author of an admirable geographical map of the 
moon. From a series of observations continued during a period of six 
years, he has come to the conclusion that the Newtonian law of. attrac- 
tion, which regulates our solar system, exists also in the systems of the 
fixed stars. It is difficult to convey an idea of the method pursued in 
working out results involving an acquaintance with the most abstruse de- 
tails of astronomical science. The pilot of a ship feeling his way along 
with the lead on afoggy day, might be instanced asa comparative illus- 
tration of the process by approximation. After going though the various 
hypotheses to which we have referred, M. Maediler treats of the Milky 
Way as the fundamental plane of our stellar groups. Its general line of 
direction describes more or less perfectly a great circle, dividing the 
heavens into two unequal portions: the northern or sinaller portion being 
comparatively devoid of stars, while the southern half, near to which we 
are situated, is thickly studded. By a series of observations of groups 
as well as of individual stars, M. Maedler deduced approximatiois or 
the position he was seeking, and, rejecting one after the other, arrived, 
after persevering exertions, at what he conceived to be the true centre 
in the group of the Pleiades; which, to use his own words, ‘‘is the pivot 
round which the fixed stars, as a whole, describe their immense orbits.” 
It is generally kauwn that, among the most remarkable of the stellar 
groups, there is none comparable to the Pleiades for splendour or num- 
ber of stars. The closeness with which they are placed is not merely 
optical. They are found in a region rich in stars, and answering well to 
the other general conditions which we have endeavoured to explain. 
The perfect concord existing between the determinations of the proper 
movemeuts of these stars, notwithstanding their minute quantities, is ci- 
ted as a proof of the correctness of astronomical catalogues, and thereby 
facilitating the Jabours of future observers. M. Maedler compares the 
observations of the most eminent British and continental astronomers on 
this group and some of the neighbouring stars—taking, first of all, twelve 
stars situated within 5 degrees of Alcyone, the brightest of the Pleiades ; 
and next, thirty at a distance of from 5 to 10 degrees; and lastly, fifty- 





subject. 

As we have already stated, the late Sir William Herschel was the first 
to demonstrate what had for some time been suspected by astronomers— 
the progressive movement of the sun through space. In the course of 
is persevering investigations of the heavens, he had at different periods 
| made three surveys of the stars comprised in the catalogue published by 

Flamsteed, the first astronomer-royal. On each occasion he found that 

the positions differed greatly from those marked in the catalogue; two 
| stars of the fourth magnitude in the constellation Hercules, wuich Flam- 

steed had observed, were no longer to be seen. The same phenomenon 
| was remarked also in Cancer and Perseus: the stars were either lost, or 
so far removed, as to be no louger recognisable, while several new ones 
were visible which had not been previously noticed. Herschel extended 
his observations to alarge number of the stars and constellations, and the 
result iu all cases showed that the most extraordinary changes had taken 
place since the days of Flamsteed ; and in 1783, in one of his communi- 
cations to the Royal Society, he wrote— This consideration alone would 


fixed star in the heavens; but many other reasons, which t shall presently 
adduce, will render this so obvious, that there can hardly remain a doubt 
of the 
solar oue among the rest.” 

Lalande had thrown out the supposition that “the sun has a real move- 
meut in absolute space ;” but Herschel went beyond him—he proved it. 
As Copernicus, two centuries before, had established that the sun’s appa- 
rent motion round the heavens was due to the real motion of the earth, 


so did the English astronomer show that the changes of position of the | 
| ; - 
distant stars was caused not only by their own movement, but chiefly by 


that of our system. Still pursuing the inquiry, we find him writing in 


1805: “ A view of the moons, or secondary planets, round their primary | 


ones, and of these again round the sun, may suggest the idea of an addi- 
tional motion of the latter reund some other unknown centre.” 
monstrated beyond a doubt that the sun, with all its attendant planets, 
was moving with great velocity towards one of the stars in Hercules.— 
The further investigation of the subject, it has been said, was “ one es- 
sentially for modern times ;” and the high degree of perfection now ex- 
hibited in the construction of instruments, has enabled astronomers to 
distinguish between apparent and real motion, and to confirm Herschel’s 
bold and original views in every particular. 
movements of stars were at once explained by the fact of the sun’s mo- 
tion in space. 
| amounts to 3,335,000 miles a day. ‘The etfects of this amazing velocity 
| are eloquently described by the celebrated Humboldt. He observes— 
| ** The beautiful stars of the Centaur and of tne Southern Cross will at 
some future day be visible in our northern latitudes, whilst other stars 


(Sirius, and the stars forming the belt of Orion) will no longer appear | 


above the horizon. The place of the north pole will be successively 
| marked by Cephi and Cygni, until after the lapse of twelve thousand 


years, When Syra will become the brightest of all possible pole stars. — 
These statements serve in some degree to realize in the mind the magni- 


tude of the movements which proceed uninterruptedly in intimtelly 
small divisions of time in the great chronometer of the universe. In 


every’ point of the celestial vault we recognise the dominion of progres- 


sive movement, as on the surface of 


stantly putting forth its leaves and buds, and unfolding its blossoms.” 

The improvements in telescopes, that enabled astronomers to pene- 
trate further int it the same time the meaus of 
accurate observation than they bad previously possessed. The 
were “gauged” in every direction, and carefully mapped out. 
the more luteresting phenomena brought to light by 


» Space, Gay » them inore 
heavens 
Among 
Luese resear< hes 
were those of double stars, of which about six thousand are 
chiefly by the 


> 
HuUSssiao 


now known, 
Herschels, father and son, and Struve, a 
diffe ence il ; 
} 


shown to dep nd not on their They are, 


ifwever, alw iys classed according to their magnitudes, ranging from 1 


labours of the 


astronomer Che the appearance of stars was 


] + 
size, but on their distance. 


to 22. No. | denotes the brightest and nearest stars, and 22 the smallest 
remote: the first six only are visible to the naked eye. The 
fixed stars were found to be comparatively, and not absolately stationary, 


and most 


and to be the centres of systems similar to our own. The discovery ol 


the planets revolving round these centres yet remains to add another to 


the great triumphs ot astronomical science. 

The double stars revolve one around the other, and are su 
present the simplest or elemeutary form of stellar motion. 
binary systems, there are 


PI 
Besid 
others—triple, quadraple—gradu illy iucreasing 
}in number and complexity. 

he discovers movement, in obedience, as it were, to one universal law of 


gravitation ; wherever stars are clustered, they group themselves in in- 
creasing brightness round a definite though unseen point of attraction ; 
and it is not surprising that philosophers should have speculated as to the 
existence and position of some mighty centre, round which, in the course 
of countless ages, the whole stellar universe revolves; or, in the words of | guese. 


| Schiller, “ amid ceaseless change seek the unchanging pole.” 


which all revolved. 


remote, and invisible to us; 


tial system. 


have just indicated. 


define these movements with exactitude by the parallax. 


euce of any considerable mass. 


body in our more immediate stellar system. 
The fact that, in the partial system of fixed stars, and especially those 


lead us strongly to suspect that there is not, in strictness of speaking, one | 


general motion of all the starry systems, and consequently of the | 


He de- | 


Many auomalies in the | 


So rapid is this motion, that, according to Bessel, it | 


the earth, where vegetation is con- 


yposed to 


8 Lhese | 


Wherever the observer turns his gaze, 


Various stars have been fixed on from time to time as the centre round | 
Sirius, from its magnitude and brightness, was 
often supposed to be the occupant of this position ; but the observations of 
later astronomers, Argelander and Bessel, have shown that this star has a} portions of the Barbary states. 
sensible movement of its own apparently around some greater body, far 


So carefully have the heavens been explored of late years, that but few 
of the greater movements of the stars are unknown to us; and looking at 
the distribution of these through the realms of space, no point has been 
found filled by a star of the first magnitude which fulfils the condition we 
Hitherto, the movements appear to be greater or 
lesser optically only, and it is one of the ubjects of modern astronomy to 

The same reas- 
oning may be applied to the double stars—none of them show the exist- 
From all these negative considerations, 
the conclusion has been come to, that it was useless to look for a central 


seven stars, whose distance is from 10 to 15 degrees. Observations on 
| these stars prove that, with some exceptions, they have a positive motion 
towards the south. The most numerous of the exceptions are in the 
fifty-seven last mentioned: forty of them having moved but two seconds 
| of adegree in eighty-five years, it is difficult to determine the direction. 
| The fact, however, remains, that of the one hnndred and ten stars enume 
| rated within 15 degrees of Alcyone, the movements of sixty of the num- 
ber are towards the south, and in no case towards the north. It would 
be idle to contend that such a result is the effect of chance: it has been 
| further proved by observations on one hundred and seventy-two stars of 
| Bradley’s catalogue; and the direction to the south, though in many in- 
{ stances feeble, is not the less certain. 
| “Although,” continues M. Maedier, “ it results, from what precedes, 
| that the region of the heaven which I have chosen satisties the conditions 
indicated, it is not less necessary to submit it to every possible proof. 
| Many trials with different combinations have convinced me that no other 
point could be found to answer so well as the one I have adopted. I can 
state, therefore, as the result of my researches, that the group of the 
Pleiades is the ceutrai group of the entire system of fixed stars extending 
to the exterior limits determined by the Milky Way; and that Alcyone 
is the star of this group which appears the most probable to be the true 
Central Sun.” Light is five hundred and thirty-seven years in travelling 
to us from this Central Sun, whose mass is 117,400,000 times larger than 
that of our own luminary. The revolution of the latter round Alcyone 
requires a period of 18,200,000 years; and supposing the movement to 
continue the same as at present, the sun will reach the ascending node of 
its orbit in the year 154,500 of our era. The calculations are not given as 
positively determined, but as the nearest approximation hitherto ob- 
tained. 

The mind is bewildered in the contemplation of such tremendous phe- 
nomena, of whase workings only the dimmest perception can be realized ; 
sufficient, however, to impress us with the infinite majesty of Nature. M. 
| Maedler, in concluding his observations, expresses the hope that he has 
| pursued an object favourable to the progress of science, one that may pos- 
sess such interest for other scientific men, as to lead them to push the in- 
| quiry still farther, to investigate still more successfully the system of the 
j universe. In whatever way his appeal may be answered, he has not the 
} less rendered a new and signal service to science, and opened a wider 
fieid of astronomical research. 


en 
FORTUNES MADE BY ADVERTISING. 


On this subject we find the following amusing particulars in a late 
number of the “ Pictorial Times.” For obvious reasons, we suppress the 
name of the quack alluded to :— 

“Froma small pamphlet, entitled ‘The Art of Making Money,” an 
extract has been taken, and is going the round of the provincial press, 
poiuting out the facility of making immense sums by the simple process 
| of continuous advertising. Doubtless large sums have been, are, and will 
| be made by such a system by certain persons of ability, who no doubt 

would make their way in the world if called upon to play different parts 

on the great stage of life ; but to suppose that men in general must, as a 
matter of course, acquire wealth by such means, is as absurd as to ima- 
| gine that all the penniless and shoeless of London are capable of rising 
|} to the diguity and we ilth of an alderman or the lord m ryor of London 
simply by reading the ‘ Young Man’s Best Companion’ Money is not 
writer of the article referred to would lead people 
30, few poor. But xt; fortunes 

Undoubtedly the greatest man of the day as an 

. who expends the enormous sum of twenty thousand 
pounds annually in advertisements alone: hisname is not only to be seen 
in nearly every paper and periodical published in the British isles, but, 
as if this country was too small for this individual’s exploits, he stretches 
over the whole of Lnudia, having agents in all the ditterent parts of th 

| upper, central, and lower provinces of that immense country, publishing 


so easily made as the 
to SUPpose ; if it be 
made by advertising. 
advertiser is 


need be to our te 


| is medicaments in the Hindoo, O rdoo, Goozrates, Persian, and other 
so that the Indian public can take the pills, and use his 
ointment, according to general directions, asa Cockney would do within 
the sound of Bow-bells. We find him again at Hong-Kong and Canton, 


native languages, 


making his medicines known to the Celestials by means of a Chinese 
translation. We trace him fromthence to the Philippine istands, where 
he is circulating lis preparations in the native languages. At Singayore 


he has a large depot ; his agents there supply all the islands inthe Indian 


His advertisements are published in most of the papers at Sydney, 
| Hobart Town, Launceston, Adelaide, Port Phillip, and indeed in almost 
every town of that vast portion of th Returning home- 
wards, we find his pills and ointment selling at Valparaiso, Lima, Callao, 
aud other ports in the Pac ific. Doubling the Horn, we track him in the 
Atlantic ; at Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
| and Pernambuco, he is advertising in those parts in Spanish and Portu 
in all the British West Indian islands, a3 also in the Upper and 

Lower Canadas, and the neighbouring provinces of Nova Scotia and New 

Srunswick, his medicines are as familiarly known, and sold by every 
| druggist, as they are at home. In the Mediterranean, we find them sel- 

ling at Malta, Corfu, Athens, and Alexandria, besides at Tunis, and other 
; Any oue taking the trouble to look at the 
of Constantinople, may find in these, as well as 


scus. 


British empire. 


*‘ Journal’ and ‘ Couriet 


ou thet Gittins, instead of bulae the ole? afl other papers, that ———’s medicines are regularly advertised and selling 
> . © i. | 
the army of fixed stars, is only one of the subordinate members of a par- | 


throughout the Turkish empire ; and even in Russia, where an al- 
most insurmountable barrier exists, the laws there prohib‘ting the entrée 
| of patent medicines, ——'s ugenuity has been at work, and obviates this 
ditliculty by forwarding supplies to his agent at Odessa, a port situated on 
the Black Sea, where they filter themselves surreptitiously by various 
channels into the very heart of the empire. 

“ Africa has uot been forgotten by this indefatigable man, who has an 
agent on the river Gambia; alsoMt Sierra Leone, the plague spot of the 
world, the inhabitants readily avail themselves of the ointment and pills. 
Thus we can show our reqders that has made the complete circuit 
of the globe, commencing with India, and ending, as we now do, with 
the Cape of Good Hope, where his medicines are published in the Dutch 
ind English languages ; and while speaking ot Dutch, we have heard that 
he has made Jarge shipments to Holland, and is about advertising in every 
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aper or periodical published in that kingdom. We might add that he 
as also started his medicines in some parts of France; in sume portions 
of Germany ; a8 also in some of the Italian s ates. We have been atsome 
litdle trouble to collect all these fucts, because we fear that the article be- 
fore alluded to, ‘The Art of Making Money,’ is calculated to lead people 
to spend their means in the hope, as the author states, of making a hun- 
thousand pounds in six years for his pains, by holding up as an easy 
example to follow such a man as , who is pany a Napoleon in his 
way. Many may have the means, but have they the knowledge, ability, 
energy, jadgment, and prudence necessary? Failing in any one of these 
requisites, a total loss is certain. is a man calculated to under- 
take any enterprise regnng immense energies of body and mind. No 
doubt he has been well repaid for all his labours; and is, we should sup- 
pose, in a fair way of making a large fortune. Of course it is not to our 
Interest to deter the public from advertising; but, as guardians of their 
interest, we think it our incumber:t duty to place a lighthouse upon what 
we consider a dangerous shoal, which may, pereee, sooner or later pre- 
vent shipwreck and ruin to the sanguine and inexperienced about to na- 
vigate in such waters. The editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in a 
number published about three years ago, stated that he considered he was 
making a desirable bequest to posterity, by handing down to them the 
amount of talent and ability required by the present class of large adver- 
tisers. At that period, "s mode of advertising was most proml- 
nently set forth; and if these remarks, seainety with his, should descend 
to a generation to come, it will be known to what extent the subject of 
this article was able to carry out his views, together with the consequent 
expenditure in making known the merits of his preparations to nearly 
tie whole world.” F 
To the foregoing we only add the hope, that a higher consideration of 
what is due to the feelings of readers will soon induce the publishers of 
newspapers to exclude all advertisements which, like those of , are 
a pollution to their pages. 























——— . 
THE LAST ROMANCE BY ALEX. DUMAS. 


We have alluded tothe action in which Alexandre Dumas was defen- 
dant; and we are now in possession of the a ge which condemns 
M. Dumas in heavy costs. Such overwhelming disclosures as were 
made on this trial we have never heard since the exposé of bill transac- 
tions in the bankruptcy of a famous young nobleman some three or four 

ears back. It seems that in March, 1845,M. Dumas had contracted 

iterary obligations to the amount of eighty volumes, to be paid in a few 
months, including ‘‘ Le Conde de Monte Christo,” “ Le Fils de Milady,” 
“Le Viconte de Cragelonne,” ‘ Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge,” “ La 
Fille du Regent,” “ Histoire de la Peinture,”’ * Siécle de Louis XV.,” 
“ La Guerre des Femmes,” &c. These works, it is true, bore some anal- 
ogy to the copyrights enumerated by Swift in Mr. Edward Curll’s cata- 
logue, as “ several taking title-pages, which only wanted treatises written 
to them.” Yet the payments of M. Dumas inust necessarily have been 
heavy. He owed 225,000 lines. He wrote five feuilletons for five diff-r- 
ent journals, and had “ three horses, three servants, and the railway con- 
tinually waiting for copy.” 

To conduct the monetary department of this immense establishment, 
M. Dumas had no cashier—a deficiency the more deplorable, from his 
own avowe’ inability to perform auy operation in arithmetic. The trial 
was stopped for some minutes, while he vainly endeavoured to ascertain 
the sum of 12+26-46: an amount which the President at length kindly 
informed him was 44. It seems, however, that at this period of his lia- 
bilities, the editors of the Presse aud the Constitutionnel determined to 
buy up, monopolize, and keep in bond the entire produce of his genius 
for five years to come, so that through the medium of their columns alone 
could he be put in rapport with the civilized world. Two treaties were 
accordingly sigued, ou the 28th and 30th of March, by which M. Dumas 
bound himself to write no more than eighteen volumes of romances per 
annum tor the five ensuing years, whereot nine were to go to the Conséi- 
tutionnel, and nine for the Presse, and for which he was to receive the res- 
pectable consideration of 63,000f a-year. The fate of these greedy 
speculators may serve as a waraing to all forestallers and regraters. The 
artificial scarcity which they projected affected none but themselves. 
They got nothiug, while M. Dumas still distributed nimself over the 
field of literature and philanthropy in a thousand fertilizing rills. 


“‘Vehemens et liquidus, puroque simillimus amni 
Fudit opes, Latiumque beavit divite lingua.” 


The Albion. 
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dreary moments of faithful love ; and meng a tear sometimes fall on thy 
shining point, it shall not gather the rust of despair, since employment is 
thy dower.—Mrs. Gilman’s Recollections of a Southern Matron. 


Cartotra Grisit.—All is not couleur de rose in the life of dancers. 
Mdlle Carlotta Grisi_ has suffered numerous annoyances before, during, 
and after her late voyage. Having arrived at Marseilles an hour too late 
she was obliged to remain six tedious days for another packet. Unfortu- 
nately, the next packet, instead of landing directly at Civita Vecchia, 
stopped at Genoa and Leghorn. At last, the charming danseuse was able 
to euter the city of the Cwsars and the Popes. The impresario, Jacovac- 
ci, on perceiving Carlotta Grisi, the cause cf his misfortunes, cried out, 
with a tearful voice, ‘“* You have arrived too late, signora—nine days too 
late. Jama lost man—ruined, dead. You must give me 20,000 francs 
damages I am the father of a family—20,000 francs, or 1 will blow out 
my brains!” The next day, poor Carlotta was obliged to a pear before 
the Cardinal Governor ; but, dazzled by the grace and distinguished 
manners of the pretty pleader, he decided against the manager. “ It is 
an unavoidable cause,” said the good Cardinal ; “ whatever may be the 
agility of Mademoiselle, you could not have expected that she could have 
bounded from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia. As to damages,” he added 
with gallantry, “ Mademoiselle will give us one or two more representa- 
tions, and it is we who shall be her debtors.” This decision was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the Roman nobility and several strangers who 
were attracted to Rome in the hope of seeing the charming Carlotta 
dance. 

DisLocatep Metarxor.—If an individual can break down any of those 
safeguards which the constitution has wisely and so cautiously erected, 
by poisoning the minds of the jury at a time when they are called upon 
to decide, he will stad the administration of justice in its most vital parts. 
—Lord Kenyon. 


Jenny Linp anp tHe Stupents.—At a certain German town, last 
autumn, there was a tremendous furore about Jenny Lind, who, after 
driving the place mad, left it on her travels early one morning. The 
moment her carriage was outside the gates, a pack of rampant students, 
who had escorted it, rashed back to the inn, demanded to be shown Jen- 
ny's bed-room, and swept like a whirlwind up stairs into the room indi- 


cated to them, tore up the sheets, and wore them in strips as decora- 
tions. 


M. Layard has coatinued his researches in the ruins of Nineveh, and 
has found many small bronze lions, some female ornaments for the neck, 
a copper helmet, a great variety of smaller articles in gold and silver, two 
hollow columns of great beauty, and a quadrangular pillar of a black ma- 
terial resembling porphyry, highly polished, and covered with inscrip- 
tions and designs. 


The Irish pauper invasion has extended to Glasgow.——The slave 
market at Constantinople has been abolished. Government has voted 
3000 for the encouragement of the fisheries on the west coast of the 
Highlands. A Chinese junk is stated to be on her voyage to London, 
for exhibition as a curiosity. The lowest estimated value of the sew- 
age manure of the metropolis is 600/ per annum. A governess, ad- 
vertising for a situation, says, “ She is perfect mistress of her own tongue!” 
Prince Albert is to lay the foundation-stone of the uew hospital at 
Portsmouth. Notwithstanding great exertions and an offered reward 
of 5002, the Portuguese officials have never been able to discover where 
a Lisbon paper, the Espectro, is printed. Dr. Simpson, of Ediuburgh, 
has applied the new and wonderful discovery of sulphuric ether to the 
purposes of midwifery, and with the most perfect success. It has 
been well said that all classes uow sympathise with Ireland. The 
“Fancy” are about tu hold a grand boxiug match, in London, for the 
benetit of the distressed.——Mr. Howitt, iu his “ Homes and Haunts of 
the British Poets,” says that the skull of Pope uow ornameuts the pri- 
vate collection of a phrenolug’st Fifty pounds were paid to manage the 
transaction with the sexton of the church in which the deceased poet 
was buried. ‘When Cobbett was in Glasgow, and at dinuer, a geutle- 
man said, Pray, Mr. Cobbett, may I ask what particular objections 
you have to potatoes. “None atall,” replied Cobbett, “ with such a 
piece of beef as we are now eating.’——The total number of Jews in 
the world is computed to be about 6,000,000, balf of whom reside in 
Europe. 
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MISS GRIFFIN’S ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES OF 





inasmuch, however, as M. Dumas took the money, though he withheld 
the goods, the patience and pockets of the editors began to sink, and they 
at length summoned him before the Civil Tribunal. M. Dumas attended | 
in person to plead his own cause, in the presence of such an audience as 
had 
written where he ought not, and had not written where he onght; and 
his defence accordingly assumed a similar division. His plea to the first | 
count was rather embarrassed. M. Dumas could hardly tell what he had } 
written, received, or paid. One “poor little thing of 11,000 lineshe might 
have given away—the Tribunal would easily belive he might forget it.” 
Iu a single point only at this stage of the trial was his refutation triumph- 
ant. The plaintilfs had rashly-charged him with writing for the Mode a 
romance called * Elizabeth.” 

“ What!” he burst forth, “is it supposed that I could write aromauce | 
called ‘ Elizabeth,’ when I hate the name?! [ask pardon of any lady here | 
present who may be named ‘ Elizabeth.’ (Varied movement.) But I | 
am forced to avow that the name is one of my antiputhies. (Sensation.) 
I have published 300 volumes—I have written twenty-five dramas; and 
I will defy any person to discover in any one of my romances, or in any 
one of my dramas, the word ‘ Elizabeth.” ’ (Explosion.) 

Then came the second count. Admitting that the previons murtgages 
on M. Alexandre’s genius necessitated some pacification of these out- 
lying claimants, there remained the question why did he not write for his | 
legitimate owners during the whole of last summer and autumn?” No- | 
thing could be more simple than tlie plaintiffs’ case. M. Dumashad con- | 
tracted to supply their papers with romances; he had taken the money | 
for so doing, and had then done nothing of the sort, but had disported 
himself in Spaiu and Africa, haunting wild beasts, and ransoming prison- | 
ers. The repose ofa French author is really terrific. The active life of | 
a man who rests himself by lion-hunting in Barbary must be incompre- 
hensibly grand. To these pleas, however, that he had taken his money | 
and run away from his work, M. Dumas replied as follows :— 

“T went to Spain, L accumpauied the Duke of Montpensier to Mad- 
rid. 1 alove, of all the Frenchmen, was invited to the marriage. I alone 
received the Grand Cross of Charles III. L[ went to Tunis. There I 
was received still better. There reignsa Prince who, though a Tunisi- 
an, is not a savage, and who knows our worth: He gave me the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Nichan. It was | who went into the interior of 
Africa to save twelve Frenchmen It was I who rescued them. It was 
I who had a steam frigate of 220 horse power placed at my disposal—a | 
vessel which had beeu never given but to me and to a Prince. It was I | 
who conveyed the prisoners to Djemma-Ghazaouat, where I was received 
by 3000 persons, who offered me a bougeut, the remembrance of which 
consoles me for the insults I have this day received.” 











COOKING PROPENSITIES. 
This finishing establishment for young ladies, not being conducted on 
common principles, has not its vacations at the vulgar time of Christmas 
or Midsummer. Hence, the examination of the pupils before breaking 


never been seen. The charge against him was twofold—that he had | UP took place last week ; and Miss Griffin knowing the great interest 


that Punch takes in the proper education of the female mind, very hand- 
somely sent him a card and a patent safety cab, requesting the honour of 
his attendance. Now, Miss Griffin’s establishment is really finishing, its 
whole object being to turn out the fair pupils fully impressed with the 
solemn responsibilities of marriage; a knowledge of housewifery and 
cookery being righ‘ly considered among the most sericus. Thus, Miss 
Griffin gives practical lectures. Whenever she goes to market she takes 
a select class with her, who, by such means, obtain a perfect knowledge 
of the tenderness of beef in all its joints, and learn how “ to choose tish,” 
and detect the age of poultry. Something like a “finished” education 
this! 


Betis AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 12 toas 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, .......ccccccsevecccceeceeeeeeeeessCapt. Alexander Ryrie. 
GIEDEENNy 6600 dbcccessssesescesense --Capt Edward G. Lou. 
BOURRRIA, cccccccccsscvecsecses see --Capt. John Hewitt, 
DOMEMs shacscodavencescasessee -+--Capt. Charles H. E. Judkias 

P ACA IA,.. cece ee cee eeeeesrecsecceeceeseeeeeeees Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

PROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th April, 1847, 
Cambria =‘ Ist May, 1847. Caledonia “ 20th ‘* 1847, 
Caledonia “ 16th -* 1847. Britannia ‘* 4th May, 1847, 

‘assenyers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, ‘$20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For war or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

Cg In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a cos- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start eater the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
iortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver. 
pool and Halifax ard Boston, aad between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Steam Ships now builuing are, 

Toe America 
«Canada, | 









The Niagara, 
‘* Europe. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Thbe Proprietors of the seve 
d a —- of —a co eg yes and ey ope: arranged fr their sail- 
ing from eac rton the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th these ships 
catesed each other ia the following order, viz. :— a 


Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
ork. L‘verpooL 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 2 
Waterloo, Allen, ._y  * = = SS “« 8, © , “ 6 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, «16, “ 1, * 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, som “mm. * & $ é, “ é, 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, 26, “ 326, " pvp, *&*§ & * @ 
Europe, Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “nun, *§ BH ¢* 
Ashburton, Howland, ~-—_— * = 7 8 ef * & « 21 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “a, © Wy «@ a) 86 om og lw gg 
New York Cropper, “ 16, * 16, “ 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jume 1! 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, * @, “ 3 | ve 6 « . oe 6 
Siddons Cobb, « 36, « 96, «© 96) « af, « wow 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1; Jan. 1, May 1, “ 16, “ 16, « 46 
Patrick Henry, Deiano “ee * 6& * | om «*“ & « & 
S. Whitney, Thompson, au, * hh “§ “ 26 ef “ 2% 
Yorkshire Bailey, “16, « 16, « 16| Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, « 217 « 21) « 91 6 BO 8G 
Sheridan, Cornish, mn « BB « # ert, * KH ©*¢ @ 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) ‘ 16 “ 16 “ 6 
Henry Clay, Nye, “ - 6 oe « | & 2 ee 
Virginian, Hiern, “nu, 6% 6] “o | + “ » * & 
Cambridge. Barstow, 616, “* 16, ‘* 16!| Dee 1, April 1, Avg | 
Constitution, Britton, —t "Wow “Swe 2. . ’ 6 
Garrick, Trask, “35, <« 6, “ 26 “iu * & «* & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “te, ** 6 * 


These = are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and €x- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of enees ot the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,........... $100. 
6s “6 from * to New York, 525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fideli 
bridge, and New York, 





Caa.- 
GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N, ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8S. Witney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHIULL & MINTURNS, New Yi. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liv rpool 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO.,, 78 Sout! -st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACK ETS,—'To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 

4 olevery month 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctwally from New York 
ou the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 216t, and 28um, 


ind Portsmouth outhe Ist, 8th, 16th,arnd 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 
viz:— 


Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
fork. | London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,) “ 8, = - oo. * 2a = 2 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting, | ‘ 16, “ 16, «« 16 Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt, oe on «soe ws 8 ie eM OB 
Switze:laad, E. Knight, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] *§ B31, §* BR * 
Mediator, D. L. Siark, “ 68. “ 8, “ 83 ¢ 98, *§ 2, © & 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “ 16, « 16, ‘“ 16 April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, ‘24 “s**t, * & © 


’ 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. | “ 21, ‘* 21, “© @ 
Hendrick Hudson,G. Moore, ; 8, 3 

Independence, W.R. Bradish, ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16 May 6, Sept. 6 
Ame. Fagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,) ‘ 24, ‘+ 24, gs my * 13, 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, jApril 1, Aug.i, Der 1 * HH, * 2, Ff SS 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “s 68, “ 68, . . 

Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 6June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 24, “ 24, as 24) “i, *§ & @ 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experiencedl navi- 
gators. Cleat care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best de- 
scription, a 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, ontward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captaias nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letiers, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for. Apply to JOUN GRISWOLD, 76 South-street, or le 

GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Soutbast 

aug 15, 1846. 


packets FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafier leaw 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. Jane and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 





We were present at the examination last week, and were delighted 
with the fluency and correctness with which nearly all the young ladies 
answered leading questions on English Housewifery and Cookery. [M. 
Soyer, by the way, is eugaged as the master of French dishes.] The 
young ladies were assembled in a row, and their examination gradually 
rose trom rump-steaks to turtle. lt was quite delightful to listen to the 
silvery voices of the lovely girls as they prattled of “ketchup” and 
* shreds of shalots,” and then deepened into “ onions.” One young lady 
carried off as a prize—for fitting prizes were bestowed—a very handsome 
silver butter-boat, given as a reward for the admirable manner in which 
she described the cooking of a calf’s head, throwing in various original 
suggestions that proved, trom her intimate knowledge of the subject, she 
would be a treasure to any man. 

Another pupil received halt-a-dozen silver skewers for the adroit and 
elegant way with which she carved a fowl, making no more of it than if it 
had been a roasted Cupid. 

Auother bright-eyed litde thing, not above sixteen, “ took down” a 
whole row, getting at once to the head of the “ Pastry” class upon her 
intimate knowledge of tipsy-cake. The whole class was at fault as to the 
relative proportions of brandy with other ingredients, when she cried out, 
“ Six spoonsfull of the best white,’ when, as we have said, she took them 
all down, and won for a prize a Punch-ladle, with Victoria’s face smiling 
in gold in the middle of it. 

The “Chicken Currie” class was particularly interesting, from the so- 
lemnity with which the examination was carried on. Miss Griffin evidently 
felt that the eye of Punch was upon her; and therefore commenced her in- 
terrogatories with beseeming gravity. And the class—six bouncing girls— 
felt the presence of their august visitor, and were in a state of very proper 


The engagements of M. Dumas required that he should be in Paris; | trepidation. 


the historical policy of France required that he should be in Spain. It 
is, of course, needless to inquire which of these considerations should 


siastic plaudits.” It is clear that he carries with him the sentiments of 
the nation. The niggardly and mean-spirited complainants, who wonld 
fetter genius to the terms of a bargain, and set the vulgar consideration 
of afew thousand francs against the grandeur of their country, meet 
with no Compassion, excepting from the Court. M. bumas “ represent- 
ed literature” throughout Spain and Africa; six persons in the suite re- 
presented painting aud the drama; he carried the glory of France to an 


** Clove of what ?” cried Miss Griffin.—and number four was at fault. 


*« How to make a chicken currie?” asked Miss Griffin, in a solemn 


voice. 
: : | 
give way. When the trial was proceeding, M. Dumas was “ escorted to | 
is carriage by an immense crowd, who returned hs salutes with enthu- | 


“Cut up the chickens raw,” said the head girl, “ slice shalots—” 
** Onions,” cried the second. 
“Take her down, Miss Brigg,” suid Miss Griffin, and the first girl was 


| taken down accordingly. 


“ Slice onions, and fry both in butter of a fine aubura brown,” said the 


| third. “Lay the joints in a stewpan with veal or mutton gravy, and a clove 


or two—” 


« Clove of garlic,” shrieked number five; and of course she took number 


unexampled heigut in two quarters of the globe, aud te thought he had | four down, 


earned the unquestioned right of pocketing his salary aud repudiating 
his engagements.— Court Journal. 


————— 


SHiscellancous. 


Tue Nerpie.—How often have I blessed my needle for rescning me 
from the temptations which assail the other sex! Bright and inuocent 
little implement, whether plied over tasteful luxuries, or g tining the poor 
pittance of a day, thou art equally the friead of her whose visious tend 
to wander amid the regions of highei abstractious, aud of her whose 
thoughts are pinned down to the tread-mill of thy minute progress ! 
Quiet rescuer from clubs and miduight revels, amid the miuor blessings 
of woman’s lot, thou shalt not be forg ntten! Still come, and let thy fairy 
wand shive on her: still Jend an ambitious joy to the playthings ‘of the 
girl; still move unconscivusly uader the elittering sinile of tite maiden 
planning thy triumphant results; still beguile the mother whose thought 
roves to her boy on the distaut ocean, or the daughter w itching by the 
sick bel of one who has heretofore toiled for her ; still soothe the long, 


| And in this way the different classes went through the whole Cookery 
Book; winding up with the “ Bishop” and “ Grog” class. And we must 
say it—the progress of the young ladies as to the mixture of “bishop,” 
* cardinal,” and so forth, was delicious to listen to. 

Young lasies,” said Miss Griffin, “ it ought to form the reasonable hope 
| of every young woman entering upon life, that some excellent, endeariag 
man may think her worthy of being exalted to the honour of the marriage 

state. In looking at the various vicissitudes of this changeful worll, every 
| young lady cannot do better than keep her eye wide open to the probability 
| ofthe wedding-ring. Now, it is not enough to catch the affection of a hus 

| band—no; the grand secret is, to hold what you catch. Husbands are lice 
| those little delicate love-birds on sale atthe Pantheon; easy, as I am told, 
| to cage, but difficult to keep.” 

We have not room to dilate upon the “ Pickling” class, but we must say, 
until then we never saw the latent beauties of cabbage and gherkins. ln 
brief, we left Miss Griffin’s establishinent with a still higher appreciation of 
the noble qualities of the female mind, when, as we had witnessed, so 
beautifully, so wisely directed, 





Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.and Dee. 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec —_ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passaye is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded *y the tc phosgene free pte a4 other than the expenses se- 

incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
— Bt oF passages FOLD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS, 
OX’'S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor 
ner ot Leonard Street. , . 

The subscribers have recen'ly added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &c., all of which can be put ap,it 
required, and warranter|. ; oe tae 

SUPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new pat- 
terns some beeutitully painted, others ot rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas, Blue, ‘Turquoise; 
also gilt enametied. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns for the 
first timeintroduced; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co's. celebrated Solar Lard Lanips, Girandoles, &c.; MANT EL CLOCKS in great vari- 
ety, Candelabras, &c. . . 

They likewise keep attheir store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY aad Fancy Articles, ei: 

‘They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
duced a new article ot Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they ia- 
vite attention. sak " 

Sheh-eld and Birmingham PLATED WARES—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Uns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Coomneere bbs eng Disnes, Castors, Epergnes, 
SM Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line, F 

CUTLERY —Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, Table 
and Dessert Knive, for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated oa 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. 

JAPANNERY—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirety 
new patterns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c. Be 

GERMAN SILVER WARE—A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Speens 
an Morks closely resembling Silver. Piet se 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties In use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection of all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. F 

Polished Steel FIRE IRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cat gines— 
some elegant patterns. 

Aibert and Victoria Fmt ot — pad tienen 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial fo 8. ’ : 

Lamp Oils—Winter and fall Seeined Sperm Oil, Lard and Solar a Sperm Candies 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size anddescription, at the ~% 5 fox: 





seooreed ° 

ce Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 

aug .9—J3m. a 

OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL‘ PENS.—HENRYP ESSOP, 91 Jobnestreet, has 

on hand and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, of 
every description, on cards and in boxes oj one gross each which he offers to the trade 
on moderate terms. : 

For free, light handwriting, the Croton Pen is recommended as superior to amy yet 
offered. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so miny spurious imitations of the genuine article be ing offere d to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Giliott has determined to avail himself of that protection t:2 laws of the 
country extend to him. : = 

In pursa ance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Stateof New York, an injunction against one party thus vios iting}bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering forjsale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott ; 

The public are hereby cautione | against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufscturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or 
trade marks. 

Canapa dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 

feo 6— JAMES FOX, Montreal. 
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sailed MAY. SMITH rose to submit to the house a motion of which he ha 
given notice, —“ That, in order to assist and encourage voluntary emigra- 
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i ies, it is expedient toincrease the importance and author- 
ra of = Teed hinigration Board, to add to thetr agency in Great 
Britain and Ireland, aud promote their vigilant superintendence of the 
passage and future location of the emigrants.” The right hon. gentle- 
man (who, owing tothe buzz in the house, was heard with great difficulty) 
began by describing the position in which the question of emigration at 
present stood. There was a geaeral feeling in the country against com- 

ulsory emigration, and a proposition for advancing a large sum of money 
or such a purpose wuuld neither be countenanced by Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters nor meet with favour in that house. But he believed, on the other 
hand, that there had been growing up lately in the country a favourable 
feeling towards voluntary emigration. He believed he was justified in 
saying that there was an excess of population in the urban districts of the 
country. The opinions of medical men showed that this was the source of 
fever and other maladies. He would not consider the question with re- 
spect to England, the happiest and palmiest part of our dominions, but 
what was the state of Scotland? They had heard of the distress in Scot- 
land amongst the hardy Highlanders, the most energetic and the most pru- 
dent part of the population, who would be able to support themselves with 
esse and comfort in our colonies; they had been told to-night by his right 
hon. friend the Secretary for Ireland that 668,000 persons were seeking em- 
ployment upon the public works in that country. At such a time it was of 
importance to relieve the distress at home by supplying labour to our pos- 
sessions in other parts of the world, and, instead of going to America, let 
the redundant population be encouraged to go to our colonies in Australia, 
which would gladly receive labourers. His right hon. friend was about to 
propose to abolish the punishment of transportation, and if the house was 
prepared to adopt that measure, they ought to consider the effect it would 
have upon our colonies. ‘There was no doubt that transportation had pre- 
vented honest emigrants from proceeding to the Australian colonies, where 
they arrived, as it were, with a shade of crime about them. The abolition 








of the punishment of transportation would therefore be a great advantage 
to emigrants. The Government were about to take charge of juvenile of- | 
fenders. See the effect of this upon the honest emigrant. A poor cottager 
was anxious to emigrate, believing that he could provide for himself anl| 
his family in one of the colonies. Look at the difficulties he had to en- 


counter at starting; the want of information, and the difficulty of procuring | 


it, as to how he should go, and where he should go. He was desirous of 


taking his family with him, including his young child under seven years of | petence at some future time. On this occasion he had venture 
age, and his parents, who were above the age of fifty. But the bounty re. | 


gulations excluded persons above fifty and under seven years of age. What 





commence this system, and he hoped the noble lord was still anxious in 
1847 to perfect the system which he then began. Lord Stanley, also, in 
1843 approved of the system, and it was for these reasons that he (Mr. V. 
Smith) had ventured to frame the motion which he now presented to the 
house. In Canada and the Australian colonies the system of Supermne 
agents would be most beneficial ; aud if the emigrants on their arriv 
were placed in towns prepared for them, they would require somebody 
to point out to them where to go gnd where to find subsistence. Both in 
the west and in the east it would be better to establish this system ; and 
in doing so it would not entail much expense, for one person would be 
able to act fora great number of emigrants. He would now refer more 
particularly to the case of female emigration, in which not much good 
was being done at the present moment; this, however, applied more 
strictly to the question of the Australian colonies, and in doing so he was 
aware he had a very difficult subject to deal with, and would not there- 
fore enter very fully into it. The first thing that he would refer to was 
the enormous disparity of the sexes in the Australian colonies. In Van 
Diemen’s Land the number of the males was 40,788, and the number of 
the females was but 18,114, whilst, as the house was probably aware, the 
population of Great Britain was in inverse proportion. 

The circumstance of the Emigration Board being merely a dependent 
board on the Colonial-office, after the experience they had of its working, 
he would pronounce to be highly objectionable. As to the nature of the 
powers “ho conferred on it in order to carry out his proposal, he was 
willing to leave that to the Government; but he thought that, after the 
example of the Railway Board, it ought to be made more conspicuous, to 
have a Parliamentary existence, by its head having a seat in the house. 
His plan would not involve any increase of expense upon the whole, 
though he proposed some fresh expenditure for increasing the number of 
emigration agents from 10, the present number, to 20. A fresh expendi- 
ture to a small amount would also be required for the circulation through 
the country of information relative to emigration. But if an additional 
expenditure were necessary, he must say that he should think this a more 
important and pressing object to which to devote a portion of the national 
funds than the improvements of the buildings at the British Museum, for 
which they voted 45,0001. last year. He was only asking the Government 
for the means of carrying out a plan which they had themselves com- 
menced, and he particularly invited the favourable consideration of the 
noble lord, whom he asked to pursue a more systematic and less desultory 
course on this subject than had hitherto been pursued. He wished to 
furnish the intended emigrant before leaving this country with the infor- 





mation on which that class of persons were generally so much deficient, 
and which was indispensable to facilitate his first starting ; and, above all, 
with the means when he arrived in the new country of having pointed 
out to him how to obtain a subsistence, with a view to — a com- 

to pro- 
pose something like a plan of his own, but he hoped he should not be 
answered by his hon friend with the usual objections against the unfor- 


was passing in the very next cottage to his own, inhabited by an imprudent, | tunate individuals who brought forward plans of their own. He should, 


a dissipated, and profligate family? They offend against the laws; they 


however, care very little whether the house adopted the resolution or not, 


are taken up, and committed to a place which his right hon. friend, in his |if he obtained from the Government an assurance that they were 


re- 
letter, called a place of reformation, and not a place of punishment; and | pared to give effect to the plans which they themselves had sempesel. 


they were allowed to go out to the colonies under the name of exiles, leav- 
ing nothing behind them but shame, and having a prospect before them of 
wealth and consideration: and, when the honest labourer asked for such 


Mr. MACKINNON seconded the motion. 
Mr. HAWES assured the right hon. gentleman who had brought for- 
ward this motion, that he had not on» word of complaint to urge against 


: : : : | th er in which it was introduced. Thesubject was unquestionably 
s gi yoluntary emigrants. If | #e Manner in a ab) q 

poe peg he ove aah ede ned g wd ~ ‘ered om = prove of | one of great importance; it might be that he did not take quite the same 

re ae ba F 4 ch a state of things? The first and the | Y#eW 8 the right hon. gentleman, that giving a Parliamentary character 

any plan that would remedy such a s g a 


chief difficulty was this :—the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave no other | to the commission wo 


answer to any proposal of this kind but one; he turned out his empty poc- 
kets and said, “I have no money to spare.” To that answer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he was at present prepared to bow. Butif he could 
show that sufficient encouragement could be given to voluntary emigration 
without encumbering the finances of the country, he thought he might be 
entitled to ask the support of the house. His motion applied to the system now 
in existence under the Land and Emigration Board. He had not the slight- 
est intention of saying one word in disparagement of the diligence and the 
zeal of the gentiemen composing the board. But its existence was scarcely 
known in this country, and to show this, he would read what his right hon. 
friend the member for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) had said in a speech de- 
livered in that house in 1844. He said :—‘‘To show how little the exist- 
ence of this board was known, he would mention a circumstance that came 
under his own knowledge. 

“A gentleman who had comeover from Canada to organize an extensvie 


emigration to a very fertile district on the banks of the river Ottawa, cal- } 


led upon him and asked his advice, and at the same time stated that he 
had been in communication with the Colonial-office, but could not get any 
satisfactory information. He referred this gentleman to the three Com- 
missioners of the Land and Emigration Board. Now, although this gen- 
tlemen had been some months in England, and had been carrying on 
communications on the subject with people in this country, he was not 
aware of the existence of this board.’ This showed that there was a 
very great lack of knowledge as to the existence of the present Land and 
Emigration Board. The noble lord (Lord J. Russell, who was the 
founder of this board, in a letter written in his admirable style. arranged 
the duties of the board under four heads; Ist, the collection of accurate 
statistical information; 2d, the state of the waste lands; 3d, the applica- 
tion of the funds arising therefrom to emigration ; and 4th, the control of 
accouats, pecuniary and statistical. This letter was in every respect very 
excellent, so far as announcing a power for the sale of colonial lands; but 
he must say that the instructions given necessarily tended more to the 
obstruction than to the promotion of emigration. The noble lord also 
acted most prudently when he stated that people should not be induced 
into leaving their country by false pretences and representations; for in 
1844 emigration was proposed to the Mosquito Shore, but, on inquiry, it 
turned out that the commission was not for the purpose of defining bounds. 


He wished to know in what way it was proposed to extend the sphere of 


action of the Emigration Board, and had so worded his motion as he con- 
sidered best adapted for that purpose, having divided it into three parts, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Rolph, an agent from Canada, who divided the 
subject into three parts,—the manner in which the emigrant should be 
invited to leave his native shores; the manner in which he should be 
treated on the passage ; and the manner in which he should be treated on 
arriving at his destination. As regarded emigration from this country, it 
had been said, and he believed with perfect truth and justice, that the in- 
formation in this country was so scanty as not to afford adequate satis- 
faction to people wishing to emigrate. (Hear, hear.) It was all very 
well for the Emigration Board to say that they were ready to answer 
letters, but they should also be ready to afford and promote information. 
What did private companies do when they wished to encourage emigra- 
tion to any particular place? Did they not immediately print a prospec- 
tus, detailing the advantages to be derived, place agents in different 
towns, and issue circulars giving the fullest information ? Certainly such 
information was not always the most accurate, and he did not wish the 
Emigration Board to give the like, but what he wished was, that they 
should prevent false and delusive information from being given, and that 
the truth itself saould always be shown. It was perfectly true, that you 
might get people to read circulars, but you could not get them to profit 
by the information derived from circulars unless some further means 
were resorted to. The Emigration Board should ascertain from parishes 
what parishes were willing to send emigrants, and what proprietors were 
willing to assist the emigrants, and they then might instruct agents to be 
at hand in order to detail the means by which these people could best 
emigrate. These arrangements, of course, would not be without expense ; 
but the expenses that would be saved, and which were now incurred un- 
der the present system, would fully compensate for an 
the first instance, might be considered additional. ‘Lord Sydenham 
when in Canada, proposed that agents should be established on board all 
vessels carrying emigrants to North America, in order to secure the good 
treatment of the passengers; and, were such a system carried out, the 
rose of expenses in prosecutions incurred under the present system 
would compensate for the outlay. Villages for the reception of emigrants 
on their arrival in the colonies had also been proposed, but at the same 
time it had been stated that they would not be useful unless agents were 
established to superintend. The Germans had imost efficiently applied 
the superintendence of agents to emigration. Now, the number of agents 
at the outports of this country he believed to be confined to 10, and that 
at numerous ports of this country, as well as of Ireland, which emigrants 
were in the habit of sailing from, there were no emigrant agents to give 
the necessary information. At Southampton, Beaumaris, ond other ports 
in this country, there were no agents. At Liverpool there was only one 
agent, from which place, during the spring of 1847, 70,000 emigrants had 
departed ; and, however active that one agent might be, it was impossi- 


ble 


y charges that, in 


for him properly to attend to so greata number. The noble lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government was himself in 1841 prepared to | 





d make its services more effective; but he did 
not object to the time or manner in which the question was brought for- 
ward. His right hon. friend had rather under-estimated the exertions of 
the board as it at present existed. It appeared to him [Mr. Hawes] that 
it was not intended to promote the spirit of emigration, but to give as- 
sistance and advice, to remove sidapudieneaie and difficulties, and to allow 
| the free current of emigration to flow in the general and proper chan- 
|‘nels; and he thought he could show that nearly all that could be done by 
| any board was done by the board as now constituted. No suggestion 
| that his right hon. friend had made, which would increase the efliciency 

of that board, would be overlooked or disregarded, and there was only 
one anxious wish on the part of his noble friend [Earl Grey,] that the 
board should be efficient for the purpose for which it was appointed; but 
his right hon. friend and he rather ditfered as to the mode in which that 
could be carried out, and as to the importance of an increased vote, for 
even if the house granted such a vote, it would be almost impossible for 
the Emigration Commissioners to ons it unless the payment of the 
passsge money were contemplated. He thought, however, that the 
board had been instrumental in directing the flowof emigration far more 
effectually than the right hon. gentleman supposed to be the case, or than 
the house would conclude from his statement. The evidence he [Mr. 

Hawes could produce on this subject would be sufficient to dispel any 

opinion of that sort, and it could be comprised in a small compass. His 

right hon. friend had held the office he [Mr. Hawes] now did; he must 
have had frequent communications with the Emigration Commissioners ; 
and he had been somewhat late in finding out the defects of the board, 
sanctioned by the noble lord under whom he had acted. Nor did he 

(Mr. Hawes] think him very successful in the amendments he proposed. 
Let the house consider the question with reference to what that board 

had lately done, and consider the number of emigrants successfully sent 

out of this country. Let them consider that there was a vigilant and ac- 
tive superintendence at the ports of embarkation and the ports of landing. 

Even in several parts of North America there were active superintend- 

ence and acting agents ; which proved almost to the strict letter what the 
noble lord [Lord Stanley] had stated, that the emigrants from the time 
they left their parrish to their arrival at their destination were well and 

sufficiently superintended. Let them look at the amount of emigration 
during the 10 years since the office of Agent-General and the Commis- 
sioners had been appointed. To Australia 20,000 individuals had emigra- 
ted under the sanction and management of the board, and 28,000 under 
its direct superintendence, making a total of 48,000 sent to the Australian 
colonies in the 10 years. Let them just consider also that to this spot 
emigration had never been directed till his noble friend now at the head 
of the Colonial-office had adopted the plan of making the waste !ands 
find the funds for emigration. Till then no European emigrafts had 
been sent to the Anon colonies. They had been sent out provided 
with all the necessaries for the voyage, in the main, without any contri- 
bution from the public ; and he believed that, 
successful in the colonies. One proof of the vigilance of the superintend- 
ence was the gradual decrease in the mortality of the emigrants. In the 
first ships the mortality reached as high as the rate of tive per cent. 

This had been gradually reduced till the mortality in the later ships was 

only one-half per cent.; and at this moment, so well was the emigration 
arranged, under the superintendence of the board, that there was less loss 








men in this country. 


Nor was this the only instance; he could refer also to the case of the 
Coolies, sent to supply the labour-market in the West Indies. The plan 


opposite his hon. friend (Mr. rm 
lord then at the head of the Colonia 
sending labourers from the East tu the West Indies. In the years 1845 
and 1846 that emigration commenced under superintendence. Nearly 
70 ships were engaged to take these emigrants, and 18,000 Coolies were 
taken to the West Indies; and here again there had been a gradual de- 
crease in the mortality. From Calcutta, owing to the prevalence of the 
cholera, there had been considerable morvality among the emigrants, but 


Sierra Leone the system had been successful. His right hon. friend, 
therefore, had scarcely done justice to the labours of the present com- 
missioners, and he did not see that any increase of expenditure or any 
Parliamentary expenditure would be more efficient, or that a Parliamen- 
tary representative for the board would render it more perfect or make 
it more known. The commission was under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial Department, who had always a seat in one 
house or the other; and having, in point of fact, the responsibility of the 
proceedings of the Board of Land and Emigration Commissioners, he 
was always present in Parliament to take that responsibility, and to af- 
ford either house information. Let him also state to the house the ex- 
tent of voluntary emigration which, superintended in a great degree by 
this board, had proceeded from this country. From the year 1837 to the 
, year 1846 inclusive, no less than 856,392 persons had left this country as 

emigrants: to America, 740,302; to Australia, 100,754; and to other 
places, 15,336. Ina report which had been laid on the table of that 
house from the emigratioa agent at Kingston in Canada, it was stated, that 


the emigrants on their arrival still continued to derive benefit from the 
superintendence of the board. 

















men who managed it to confidence, rather than to have their board alter- 
ed, and that an unnecessary expense should be thrown upon the public. 
But he did not speak of shesdaaiame-thace was a great difference be- 
tween that and emigration; he spoke only of that stream of daily emi- 
gration which proceeded voluntarily from this country ; and as far as that 
was concerned he thought the present had been successful and of great 
benefit. His right hon. friend knew very well that persons not connect- 
ed with the Government collected people and sent them out to the colo- 
nies. Upon that system he believed there was but one opinion. He had 
evidence to show that amongst the colonists there was but one desire, 
namely, that the Emigration Board should continue to direct emigration. 
On the part of the shipowners, who were supposed to be more interested 
parties, the feeling was to the same effect ; and as far as he knew, on the 
part of the public, cases of complaint against the proceedings of the Emi- 
gration Board were very rare, but when they did occur they were most 
carefully and anxiously investigated under the authority of the Secreta 
of State for the Colonies and the active agency of the board itself. His 
right hon. friend seemed to have brought on his motion with reference to 
the immediate necessity of the present moment; but the Government 
were quite alive to the importance of the subject, and intended to in- 
crease the emigration vote for the present year. There would be more 
sufficient means provided at the port of Liverpool, and if at any other 
ports tue number of persons desiring to emigrate increased the number 
of agents would be increased also; and all that his right hon. friend 
recommended, not the less because he did recommend it, would be 
cheerfully adopted. That would show that there was no indisposition, by 
every means within the power of the Government, to meet the present 
emergency, by again directing a voluntary system of emigration. But if 
his right hon. friend contemplated colonization through this board, he 
contemplated that which the board was never constituted to undertake. 
A system of colonization was a course of policy upon which the Govern- 
ment and that house must decide; it was a much more difficult and com- 
rehensive question than thatof emigration. He wished he could speak 
efinitely upon the subject of colonization. His right hon. friend knew 
that a question of that sort depended upon the sufficiency of funds; but 
if systematic colonization, or colonization upon a large scale, was to be 
encouraged, let them give free institutions and Eo local government to 
those pe ne Tg (Hear, hear.) The capital and labour of this country 
might be beneficially directed to them, but the first and great elements 
of a sound system of colonization were free institutions and good local 
government He thought he might say that end had been at least obtained 
in the charter and Royal instructions for the future government of New 
Zealand. (Hear.) 
If there were no Emigration Board established, if nothing were doné 
to regulate the voyage and all the details connected with that long and 
sometimes dangerous passage, he should say it was within the power of 
the Government to do much to encourage emigration; but from the ex- 
perience he had yet had, he thought the present Emigration Board, and 
the increased vote for the purpose of emigration this year, and the pro- 
visions for agency to receive and direct forward emigrants as they arrived, 
was about all that the Government could do to encourage a system of free 
emigration which was likely to arise under all circumstances. But he 
must call the attention of the house to one part of his right hon. friend’s 
speech. His right hon. friend said, “ Increase the number of agents ; nay, 
even appoint commissioners to encourage emigration. Send them into 
every parish in the country; give every encouragement to incite persons 
to emigrate.” He (Mr. Hawes) thought that that would be a very dan- 
gerous course and would lead to great disappointment; for whence were 
the funds to come? At present they came from private sources, or the 
Crown lands in thefcolonies; but if they stimulated neighbourhoods‘and 
parishes to emigrate, where would they find the funds?’ The emigrants 
would be crowding in the ports discontented, and justly so, and the blame 
would le at the door of those who so unguardedly incited emigration 
without supplying the means of paying their passage. Then his right 
hon. frieud said, that as to the sale of Crown lands, nothing had been 
done. He could show that causes had been in operation to prevent the 
sale of Crown lands in New South Wales and Australia; but there had 
been sales of Crown lands, and he found that between 1840 and 1846 the 
sale of those lands in New South Wales, Port Philip, Van Dieman’s Land, 
Western Australia, South Australia, New Zealand, and the Falkland Is- 
lands, amounted to 45,507/.—the whole of which had been devoted to 
emigration. It was not, however, in the province of the Board of Emi- 
gration to direct the sale of Crown lands. He was not aware that he had 
omitted to touch upon any point raised by his right hon. friend. He did 
uot wish to meet this motion by a direct negative, but rather to show his 
anxious desire to receive any hint that would facilitate free and voluntary 
emigration. He therefore proposed to meet the motion of his right hon. 
friend by moving the previous question, assuring his right hon. friend 
that the subject would receive all the attention that the Government could 
ive to it. 
Dr. BOWRING enquired if it was the intention of the government to 


grant free constitutions to all colonies, and to introduce responsible go- 
vernment? 








of life among the emigrants on the voyage than among the same amount of | adoption of such measures, much larger numbe 





Department, sanctioned the plan of 


} 


; ; i - In his opinion the system of voluntary | ed by persons settled in 
emigration, as it at present existed, was such as to eutitle those gentle-/ to imitate their example. That single fact showed the exertions which 


Mr. HAWES excused himself from giving any answer to the question at 
present. He would only remark that at the beginning of last session a 
Noble Lord on the other side of the House explained the plan which was 
intended to be taken in respect to the colonies, and the first fruits of it 
was seen in the charter which had been granted to New Zealand. 

Mr. 8S. O'BRIEN was sorry that the right hon. gentleman, the member 
for Northampton, had given so limited a character to this debate. He 
should have been glad if an opportunity had been given at an early pe- 
riod of the session for the consideration of the question of colonization. 
As, however, that subject was likely to be raised in ashort time he would 
confine himself to the points adverted to by the right hon. gentleman. 
He agreed in many of the suggestions the right hon. gentleman had made. 
He had long felt that not sufficient means were taken by the Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, who, he believed, were most zealous in their 
duty, for communicating through the United Kingdom information as to 
the actual state of emigration prospects at the commencement of the emi- 
gration season. He apprehended that no colonization circular had been 
published during the present year, and that great ignorance existed, 
amongst those desiring to emigrate, as to which colony it was desirable 
to proceed. It would be of advantage if there were more agents in the 





| ports and im the colonies for receiving emigrants on their arrival. It ap- 


peared to him to be very desirable, that in every case where a large num- 


generally, they had been | ber of Roman Catholics, or members of the church of England, or of Pres- 


byterians, emigrated trom theUnited Kingdom to any British colony, 
means should be taken to provide for their religious instruction through 
the instrumentality of their respective bishops or their presbyteries. He 
also thought it would be a great advantage to grant powers to boards of 
guardians to assist emigration, where the friends of the parties who de- 
sire to emigrate were willing to co-operate and give them aid. By the 


as C rs of the poor than had yet 
quitted the United Kingdom might be enabled to emigrate. 


Lord J. RUSSELL said he merely rose for the purpose of answering 
the questions that had been put. The first inquiry addressed to him was 


of emigration for them was adopted by the late Government, and he saw | this,—did the Government possess means of furming any estimate of the 
, who, in conjauction with the noble | number of emigrants who could be safely and advantageously located in 
| our British North American colonies / 


To that he was at once able to 
reply in the negative ; they did not possess any such means, and they had 
no intention of attempting to furnish any such estimate. Neither was it 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government in any case to pay the pas- 
sage-money for persons desirous to emigrate. After much consideration, 
they came to the conclusion that it would be unadvisable to pay for the 
passage of emigrants from the United Kingdom to our volonies ; for expe- 


from Madras the mortality was only eight-tenths per cent. Again, at | rience has shown that when a great number of emigrants arrived at the 


ports of our colonies there was not always a demand for their labour, and 
therefore the encouragement of emigration under such circumstances was 
injurious to the colonies, without being advantageous to those who emi- 
grated. In the colonies there was a feeling against emigration, and cer- 
tainly any encouragement to emigrate should only be given by those who 


| were in a condition to afford emigrants the benefit of a safe conduct from 


their place of debarkation to that of their ultimate settlement. After 
very carefully retlecting on the subject, he entertained a strong persua- 
sion that, so far from the Government interfering with emigration, the 


| best and most expedient course would be to let emigration be carried on 
| by the landlords, by the parties themselves, and by their friends. He 
| thought it would be well to interfere as little as possible with emigration, 
| and to allow the parties w >» desired to leave this country to be governed 


by the intelligence which they received from their friends in the United 
States, as to the prospect of employment, and the probability of emigra- 
tion being attended with success. {t was well known that as much as 


| £100,000 had been transmitted from the United States to this country, for 


the purpose of ae emigration, and those sums had been forward- 
merica, who wished their friends and relatives 
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‘were made ata time when the Government took no part whatever in di- 


recting the course of emigration. He next was asked if he thought that 
the emigration tax ought to be continued. It was an _— dis- 
couragement to emigration, but the discouragement was only apparent, 
and there was, in fact, no real obstruction uccasioned by the tax. It was 
well known that when emigrants arrived in Quebec they were often 
wholly destitute of the merest necessaries of life, and at the same tims 
there might be no demand for their labour. The 5s. a head charged on 
them was applied, in the first place, to providing them with medical aid 
and the accommodations of a hospital, in case any one of them happen- 
ed to besick—a case that very frequently occurred. Another object for 
which this money had been levied -was to assist the able-bodied emi- 
grants to proceed up the country, where they might hope to meet with a 
sufficient demand for their labour. As far as he coul perceive, there 
was no other mode of accomplishing the objects of providing for the sick 
and assisting those who were in health—none could have more fully an- 
awered its purpose. The subject had been considered, and experience 
had clearly shown that the emigration tax was an apparent and not a real 
obstruction, for, instead of the streets of Quebec being crowded with peo- 
ple, sick and distressed, the emigrants, on whom the tax was levied, 
were carefully provided for. 

In the year 1846 the emigration to our North American colonies amoun- 
ted to 125,678 persons; to Australia, 2,267; and to other places, 1,896 ; 
making a total of 129,859. Those who went to Canadaonly required the 
assistance of a small sum to carry them from Quebec to the interior of 
the country. In taking that course the Government applied no undue 
stimulus to emigration, because those who had already crossed the sea 
proved that they possessed some pecuniary means as well as the inclina- 
tion to emigrate advantageously Exclusive of this, however, there had 
been a smail sum allotted to assist emigrants. He did not exactly know 
how much that sum was, but it appeared to him that there was no neces- 
sity why it should be increased; at the same time he was quite ready to 
say that if next year the tendency to emigration appeared strong and de- 
cided the sum allowed for assisting emigrants might be increased. He 
had just been informed that the sum was 5000/. for the present year, and 
he did not see any grounds for its increase ; but, though he now expres- 
sed that opini.n, it would not preclude the Government from taking into 
consideration the circumstances of the mother country and of the colo- 
nies at afuture time. To apply at present any further or additional stimu- 
lus might ouly add to the general distress, aud might have.the effect of 
inundating the colonies with labourers for whom no employment could 
be found. The state of New York had seriously considered the expe- 
diency of applying an emigration tax, and, judging from its effects in our 
colonies, it was uvt improbable that the United States might consider it 
a judicious measure. If upon consideration the advance of asum in Ire- 
jand to aid emigration appeared desirable, the matter might be investi- 
ape but his present impression was, that no large assistance ought to 

e given. It had been said that some obstruction was offered to emigra- 
tion by the provisions of the Poor Law. In that law, if there were any 
clauses which required amendment, he should be glad to support the 
change, and with that remark he shou!d conclude, for in the few obser- 
vations which he thought it necessary to make he confined himself to an- 
swering the questions that had been put. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE observed, it was much easier to lay down theories, 
than to produce practical measures. When Lerd Sydenham was in 
Canada, there was a proposition for expending 50,0002. in aid of emigra- 
tion, but that noble lord remonstrated against it in the strongest terins, 
and said he had no hesitation in pronouncing such a measure most inex- 
pedient, for it would create expectations which no Government could 
hope to realize. 

Mr. C. BULLER denied that any discredit was due either to his noble 
frieud or himself for the failure of former propositions on this subject. 
They had done their best to carry out their plans, which, it would be ad- 
mitted, had been large; and, with regard to theory and practice, he would 
observe that the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr.Hope), and the noble lord 
with whom he served in the Colonial-office, went upon the theory, that it 
was unadvisable to found British settiements in any part of the world; 
and their practice had most fully gone along with their theory. With re- 
gard to tne question now before the house, he had little to add to what 

ad been said by his hon. friend the Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
He did not deny that it might be possible to effect improvements in the 
machinery of the Land and Emigration Board ; but, after all, that was not 
the great difficulty in the way of colonization. ‘The two great difficulties 
at present were, the imperfect state of the colonial governments and the 
utter impossibility of getting any land fund for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of emigration, and of exercising any effectual control over 
She disposal of waste lands in the colonies. In Upper Canada, where 
~the larcest extent of wnoccupied land in the British dominions was 

5 = ~ 

to be found, that block of land had been so misappropriated in former 
times by the profuse grant of the Crown to absentee proprietors thut 
when Lord Durham made his report, out of 17,000,000 acres of surveyed 
unoccupied land only 600,000 were left in our occupation ; all the rest had 
been jobbed away. In Prince Edward's Island there was a block of 
land of 1,000,000 acres, possessing advantages in the fertility of the svil 
and the genial nature of the climate over all the rest of the British domin- 
ions in that part of the world. Yet 12,000 persons only were supported 
on it, and that in the most hopeless state as regarded advancement. And 
why? Because of the blight which fell upon the colony in a single day, 
when the King of this country was induced to grant the whole of the land 
to persons in London, who had never been in America, and who never 
intended to go there. There was also a colony which presented the no- 
blest field for colonization of any country in the world, which had a cli- 
mate superior to that of any part of the globe, with fertility unsurpassed, 
and which was admirably situated for commerce—he meant the colony 
which commenced at the Cape of Good Hope. They all knew the reason 
why no emigration could take place to that colony—the presence of sa- 
vage enemies. Then, the unly colonies in which you could have emigra- 
tion as it ought to be carried on were the Australian colonies and New 
Zealand. Now to those colonies the humble efforts of the present com- 
missioners had been extended. They had employed the land fund as it 
had been intrusted to them, and they had sent out emigrants upon a de- 
finite plau. All they could do, however, was to superintend emigration. 
Where, too, there had been a voluntary emigration from the United States 
to Canada, the commissioners bad also siiperintended it. He (Mr. C. 
Buller) was far from saying that when the colonies offered the opportu- 
nity, which they certainly ought to afford, for exertion with regard to 
emigration, the position of the Land and Emigration Commission might 
not be made of tar more utility and importance, but to commence the re- 
form of that commission at the present moment would be to impose on 
them functions which they had no opportunity of discharging. The 
means of making the colonies in a fit state for emigration must lie, firet in 
giving the emigrants the right of self-government from the commence- 
ment of the settlement; and secondly, that in every colony there should 
‘be a system for the disposal of land which, while concentrating the efforts 
of the population, weld at the same time atford a fund for the convey- 


ance of emigrants from this country to the most distant parts of the | 


world. 
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S. Sanders, Gent, to be Asst-Surg vice Woodman, app to the 48th Ft 
March 5. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—R. J. Bramly, Gent, to be Ens by pur vice 
Webb, app to the 8th Ft, March 5. 

Hospital Staf.—Assist Sur I Dickson, from 49th Ft, to be Staff Surg 
of the Sec Class, v Godwin, dec, March 5. 

Brevet.—Brevet Lieut Col G Tovey, of the 60th Ft, to be Col in the 
Army, Nov 9. ’ 

Unattached.—Brvt Lieut Col G Hall, from Maj on half-pay Royal Staff 
Corps, to be Lieut-Col without pur ; Cap W D Deverell, from the lst W I 
Regt, to be Maj without pur March 5. 

Garrisons.—Major-General Hefiry James Riddell to he Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, vice Lieut.-General Sir Neil Douglas, KCB., Jan. 1. 

Office of Ordnance, March 8.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Maj 
F R Thompson to be Lieut Col v Gipps, dec ; Sec Capt W Yolland to be 
Capt v Thompson; First Lieut J W Gossett to be Sec Capt v Yolland, 
Sec Lieut S H Farrell to be First Lieut v Gosset. 


—— 
OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 
Heapquarters Army or Occupation, 
Camp oa the field of battle, Buena Vista, 
Mexico, February 24, 1847. 

Sir:—I have the honour to report that, haviug become assured on the 
20th inst., that the enemy had assembled a heavy force at Encarnacion, 
thirty miles in front of Agua Nueva, with the evident design of attackin 
my position, 1 broke up my camp at the latter place on the 21st, an 
too up astrong line in front of Buena Vista, seven miles south of Saltillo. 
A cavalry force left at Agua Nueva tor the purpose of covering the re- 
moval of supplies was driven in during the night, and on the morning of 
the 22d the Mexican army appeared immediately in front of our position. 
At 11 o’clock A. M. a flag was sent, bearing from General Santa Anna a 
summons of unconditional surrender. To which I immediately return- 
= a “yee reply. The summons aud my reply are herewith in- 
closed. 

The action was commenced late in the afternoon between the light 
troops on the left flank, but was not seriously engaged until the morning 


position. An obstinate and sanguinary conflict was maintained, with 
short intervals, throughout the day, the result being that the enemy was 
completely repulsed from our lines. An attack of cavalry upon the 
rancho of Buena Vista and a demonstration upon the city of Saltillo itself 
were likewise handsomely repelled. Early in thenight the enemy with- | 
drew from the camp and fell back upon Agua Nueya, a distance of twelve 
miles. 

Our own force engaged at all points in this action feli somewhat short 
of 5,400, while that of the enemy, from the statement of General Santa | 
Anna, may be estimated at 20,000. | Our success against such great odds 
isa sufficient encomium of the good conduct of our troops. In a more de- 
tailed official report I shall have the satisfaction of bringing to the no- 
tice of the government the conspicaous gallantry of particular officers 
and corps. I may be permitted heen, however, to acknowledge my great 
obligations to Brigadier General Wool, the second in command, to whom 
I feel particularly indebted for his valuable ser\ ices on this occasion. 

Our loss has been very severe, and will not probably fall short of 700 
men ; the Mexican loss has been immense. I shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of forwarding a correct list of the casualties of the day. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, Your obedieut servant, 
Z. TAYLOR. 
Major General U. 8. A. commanding. 
The Apvsutant Genera of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
(Translation. ) 
(Summons of Santa Anna to Gen. Taylor.) 








You are surrounded by twenty thousand men, and cannot, in any 
human probability, avoid suffering a rout, and being cut to pieces with | 


pose give you the notice, in order that you may surrender at discretion, | 
under the assurance that you will be treated with the consideration be- | 


my flag of truce arrives in your camp. 
With this view, l assure you of my particular consideration. 
God and Liberty. Camp at Encantada, February 22d, 1847. 
ANT. LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA 
To Gen. Z. Taytor, commanding the forces of the U. 8. 





Heapquarters Army or Occupation, near Buena Vista, Feb. 22, 1847. 

Sir: In reply to your note of this date, summoning me to surrender my 
forces at discretion, I beg leave to say that | decline acceding to your re- 
quest. With high respect, [ am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. Army, commanding. 

Senor Gen. D. Antonia Lopez pe Santa Anna, 
Commander-in-Chief, La Encantada. 








Heapquarters Army oF Occupation, Sactityto, Feb. 25, 1847. 








Sir: Lhave respectfully to ores that the main Mexican force is yet 
at Agua Nueva. Our a hold the positions which they have so well | 
defended, and are prepared to receive the enemy should he venture an- 
other attack. 


= ————— = nee 





ashore, in full view of this city and its castle, and under the distant fire: 
of both, in the afternoon of the 9th instant. Brevet Brigadier General 

Worth's brigade of regulars led the descent, quickly followed by the 
division of United States volunteers under Major General Paterson, and 
Brigadier General T wiggs’s reserve brigade of regulars. The three lines 
successively landed in sixty-seven surf boats, each boat conducted by a 
naval officer, and rowed by sailors from Commodore Conner’s squedron— 
whose lighter vessels flanked the boats so as to be ready to protect the 
opera.ion by their cross fire. The whole army reached the shore in fine 
style, and without direct opposition, (on the beach) accident or loss, dri- 
ving the enemy from the ground to be occupied. 

_ The line of investment, according to general orders, No. 47, was par- 
tially taken up the same night; but has only been completed to-day— 
owing to the most extreorfinery difficulties: 1. The environs of the 
city, outside of the fire of its guns and those of the castle, are broken 
into innumerable hills of loose sand, from twenty to two hundred and 
fifty feet in — with almost impassable forests of chaparral between ; 
and 2. Of all our means of land transportatioa—wag gous, carts, pack- 
saddles, horses and mules, expected to join us from ii ampico and the 
Brazos, weeks ago—but fifteen carts and about one hundred draught 
horses have yet arrived. Three hundred pack-mules are greatly needed 
to relieve the troops in taking subsistence, alone, along the line of invest- 
meut of more than five miles, as, at present, our only depot is south of 
the city. On the cessation of the present raging norther, which almost 
stifles the troops with sand, sweeping away hills and creating new, 
hope to establish a second depot north of the city, which will partially 
relieve the left wing of the army. 

In extending the line of investment around the city, the troops, for 
three days, have performed the heaviest labours in getting over the hills 
and cutting through the intervening forests—all under the distant fire of 
the city and castle—and all in the midst of many sharp skirmishes with 
the enemy. In these operations we have lost in killed and wounded 
several valuable officers and men. Among the killed I have to report 
Brevet Capt. Alburtis, of the United States 2d infantry, much distin- 
guished in the Florida war, and a most excellent officer.” He fell on the 
11th inst. ; and Lieut. Colonel Dickinson, of the South Carolina regiment, 


of the 23d, when the enemy made an effort to force the left flank of our | was badly wounded ina skirmish the day before. Two privates have 


been killed in these operations, and four or five wounded. As yet I have 
not been able to obtain their names. 

_As soon as the subsistence of the troops can be assured, and their po- 
sitions are well established, I shall, by an organized movement, cause 
each brigade of regulars and volunteers to send detachments, with sup- 
ports, to clear its tront, including sub-bourgs, of the enemy’s parties, 50 as 
to oblige them to confine themselves within the walls of the city. 

I have heretofore reported that but two-sevenths of the siege train and 
ammunition had reached me. The remainder is yet unheard of. We 
shall commence landing the heavy metal as soon as the storm subsides, 
and hope that the five-sevenths may be up in time. 

The city, being invested, would, no doubt, early surrender, but for the 
fear that, if occupied by us, it would immediately be fired upon by the 
castle. I am not altogether without hope of finding the means of coming 
to some compromise with the city on this subject. 

So far, the principal skirmishing has fallen to the lot of Brigadier Gen- 
erals Pillow’s and Quitman’s brigades. Both old and new volunteer 
regiments have conducted themselves admirably Indeed, the whole 
army is full of zeal and confidence, and cannot fail to acquire distinction 
in the impending operations. 

To Commodore Conner, the officers and sailors of his squadron, the 
army is indebted for great and unceasing assistance, promptly and cheer- 
ully rendered. ‘Their co-operation is the constant theme of our gratitude 
and admiration. A handsome detachment of marines, under Capt. Edson, 
of that corps, landed with the first line, and is doing duty with the 
army. 

March 13.—The enemy, at intervals, continues the fire of heavy ord- 
nance, from the city and castle, upon our line of investment, both by day 


your troops; but I wish to save you from a catastrophe, and for that pur- | and night, but with little or no effect. 


The norther has ceased, which has renewed our communication with 
the store ships at anchor under Sacrificios. We shall immediately com- 


° A ° . | .@ ; Pp iece — eamenes ‘ " ‘ a @ . @ 
longing to the Mexican character, to which end you will be granted an | al, we pee : the few sen of heavy ordnance with ordnance stores, at 
hour’s time to make up your mind, to commence from the moment when | #22 22 hope soon to 


\ ave the necessary draught mules to take them to 
their positions. Any farther delay in the arrival of those means of trans- 
portation will be severely felt in our operations. 
I have the honour to remain, sir, with high respect your most obedient 
servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ? 
Camp Washington, before Vera Cruz, 
March 14, 1847. § 
Str:—I had scarcely despatched my report of the 12th instant, with the 
postscript of yesterday to go to New Orleans by the revenue cutter Bw- 
ing, before the norther, which had intermitted some hours, began to blow 
again with increased violence. We are, of course, again cut off from all 
communication with Commodore Conner’s squadron and our fleet of ves- 
sels anchored under the Island of Sacrificios. Supposing the Ewing to 
be detained by the storm, I add some particulars in the hope of getting 
on board this report, to go with the one just mentioned. ; * 
The enemy continues the fire of his heavy ; uns upon our line of in- 
vestinent, but only from time to time, and without effect, so far as has yet 
been reported.—At this moment our attacking parties, by brigides, as 
ordered yesterday, (see general orders No. 53,) are engaged in driving 


An arrangementhas been made with Gen. Santa Anna for an exchange | in the enemy’s posts and skirmishers, so as to clear the space between us 


of prisoners, by which we shall receive all, or nearly all, of those captured 
from us at different times, besides the few taken in the action of the 23d. 
Our wounded, as well as those of the Mexicans which have fallen into 
our hands, have been removed to this place, and are rendered comfort- 
able. 


and the city, and to enable our reconnoitring officers to note well the 
intervening ground. This operation may not be completed betore to- 
morrow morning, or at least I may not learn the results at an earlier 
hour. 

Another vessel is off, loaded with ordnance and ordnance stores, which 


Our loss in the recent actions, so fur as ascertained, amounts to 264} may give us about half the amount of each required. 


killed, 450 wounded, and 26 missing. One company of the Kentucky 
cavalry is not included in this statement, its casualties not being yet re- 
ported. I respectfully enclose a list of the commissioned officers killed 
and wounded, embracing many names of the higest merit. 
I am, sir, very respecttully, Your obedient servant, 7. TAYLOR, 
Major General U. 8. A. commanding. 
The Avsutant General ofthe army, Washington, D. C. 
Heapquarters Army oF OCCUPATION, 
Agua Nueva, March 1, 1847. 
Sir: I have the honour to report that the troop, of my command oc- 
cupied their original camp at this place on the 27th of February, the last 





No wagons and teams, of the many hundreds which ought to be up, are 
known to be at hand; but it is confidently hoped that the present north- 
er will bring us as many as our immediate necessities require. 

1 could not postpone the descent, successfully made on the 9th instant, 
for the half of the surf-boats, Brigadier General Shields’s brigade, (old 
volunteers from Tampico,) or the wagons and teams, which were then 
behind. That general landed with the army, having a small part of one 
of his old regimeuts, (three companies of the 3d Llinois foot,) and the 
New York of new volunteers. 

The regular cavalry, and the Tennessee volunteer cavalry, are yet all 
behind; the former hourly expected from Brazos, and the latter from 
Tampico. Iam much crippled in my operations, particularly in distant 


of the Mexican army leaving the morning of that vg in the direction of | reconnoitrings, by the absence of that portion of the army ; the officers’ 


San Luis. It is ascertained that the enemy is in full retreat, and ina 
very disorganized condition ; the men deserting and dying of starvation 
in great numbers. I despatch a command this day as far as Encarnacion 
to harrass his rear, and secure whatever military supplies may be found 
there. 





saddle horses including my own, shipped at the Brazos, are also behind. 

I sent in this morning, by flag of truce, my answers, herewith, to the 
consuls of France and Spain, residing within Vera Cruz. with printed 
safeguards for both, as well as for the consuls of Great Britain and Prus- 
sia, although I had not heard from either of the latter two. | do not know 


From the statements of Mexican officers, particularly ofthe medical | whether there be any other consul in that city. 


| staff left to succour the wounded, there seems no doubt that their loss in 


If anything else of interest should occur before sending off this despatch 


Mr. V. SMITH said, after the explanation that had been given by his | the recent action is moderately estimated at 1,000, and may reach 2,000 | I will add a postscript. 


hon. friend the Under-secretary, he should not divide. 
The previous question was then agreed te. 
—— 


ARMY. 


War-Office, March 5, 1847.—I1st Reg of Life Gds Cor E. R. Dodwell, fm | “eet 
17th L Drag to be Cor and Sub Lieut v Graham, who ex ; March 5.—6th | rangements to intercept our retreat, and cut off the army, stationing for | 


illed 


cers of rank were lost. I enclose alist of the names of our own 
One regl- 


and wounded, made as complete as practicable at this time. 
| dered. 
The enemy had fully reckoned upon our total rout and had made ar- 


Drag Gds—Veterinary Surg G Johnston has been permitted to resign his | that purpose, corps ofcavalry, not only immediately in our rear, but 


commission, March 5.—6th Drag—Lieut C C Shute to be Capt by pur | even below Monterey. 


I regret to report they succeeded near the vil- 


men, killed and wounded ; besides 2,000 or 3,000 deserters. arse | offi- | 


v Davidson, who ret; Sec Lieut A Lowther, fm the Rifle Brigade, to be | lage of Marin in destroying a train of supplies, and killing a consider- 
Lieut by pur v Shute, March 5.—11th L Drags—Regimental Serj Maj J. | able number of the escort and teamsters. Col. Morgan, 2d Ohio regi- 


Gilleland to be Quartermaster, v F. Collins, who ret upon hf-pay, March | ment, on his march from Cerralvo, was infested by Mexican cavalry, | 
5.—17th Lt Drags—Cor and Sub-Lieut F. U. Graham, fm thelst Life Gds, to | with which he had several rencontres, but fiaally dispersed them with 


be Cor v Dodwell, who ex ; March 5.—1st or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds— , small loss on his own part. Captain Graham, A. Q. M., volunteer service, 
Capt the Honb!e C. R. Pakenham, fm 69th Ft, to be Lieut and Capt v | was mortally wounded in one of the affairs. I have no doubt that the 
Purves, who ex; March 5.—8th Regt of Ft—Ens M’Kay Rynd to be | defeat of the main army at Buena Vista will secure our line of communi- 
Lieut by pur v Stone, who ret; Ens A. J. Robertson, fm 78th Ft to be i 


cation from further interruption, but I still propose in a few days to 
Ens v Rynd; Ens J. V. W. H. Webb, fm the Cape Mounted Ritlemen, to 


change my headquarters to Monterey, with a view to make such further 


be Eus v Howell, who ret;. March 5.—30th Ft—Maj J. G. Geddes to be | arrangements as may be recessary in that quarter. 
Lieut. Col by pur v Ormond, who ret; Capt 8. J. L. Nicoll to be Maj by The dispositions made to harass our rear, vindicate the policy and ne- 
par vy Geddes; Lieut R. D. O’Geady to be C upt by pur Vv Nicoll: G Le cessity of defending a position front of Saltillo, whe a defeat has 
Fevre Dickson, Gent., to be Ens by pur v Lindesay, who ret; March 5. | thrown theenemy far back into the int ‘ior. No result so decisive 
48th Ft—Asst Surg. G. T. Wo dman. M. D., tm the 3d W ] Regt to be could have been obtained by holdt Vionter y, and ow communi itions 
Assist Surg v Dickson, p om on the Staff, March 5.—60th Ft—Brvt Lieut | Would have been constantly in } rdy. 
Col G. Tovey, tm hit py Unattached, to be Maj v &. C. Giffard, who ex ; J am, sir, very respectfully, your ob’t servant, Z. TAYLOR, 
receiving the dill; Capt J. H. Trevelyan to be Maj by pur v Tovey, who 
ret; Lieut R. F. W. Sibthorp to be Capt by pur v Trevelyan; Second Ire e Army at Vera ¢ 
Lieut F, A. St. John to be First Lieut by pur v Sibthorp; R. J. E. Robert- The foll , despatches were received at the War Department on 
son, Gent., to be Sec Lieut by pur v St. Jolin, March 5. Sunday en 

69th Ft—Lt and Capt J H Purves, from Ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds | HeEADQUARTES OF THE ARMY, ? 


to be Capt v ice Pakenham, who ex March 5. 78th Ft—D. D. Grahame, 
} 


Gent, to be Ens by pur vice Robertson, app in 8th Ft id WI Regt H 


Camp Washington, before Vera Cruz, March 12th, 1847. § 
Sir:—The colours of the United States were triumphantly planted | 





‘ment (Kentucky cavalry) is not included, its return not being ren- | 


With high respect, | have the honour to remain, your most obedient 





servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. Wa. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. y 
| PARTICULARS OF MORIN’S VICTORY AT SANTA FE. 


Captain Headley killed. 
The accounts from New Mexico whiclfhave reached us, are from El 
Passo from the 12th January, and Santa Fe to Feb. 3d. 
Col. Doniphan was still in possession of El Passo, waiting to be rein- 
| forced by the coming up of his expected artillery. As soon as it had 
arrived it was his intention to move direcily upon Chihuahua. 

At El Passo nothing had been known of the change of General Wool’s 
position, and Col Doniphan was still under the impression that they were 
co-operating. ; ; 

James Mozgoffi was still at largeat Chihuahua, and had not been tried 
tor treason. 

The battle fought by Captain Morin and his command took place 


miles from Santa Fe. At the first volley discharged by our troups 36 of 
the Mexicans were killed, the rest were thrown ito confusion, and pre 
cipitately fled to the mountains. 

Cap Morin followed up his advantage with decisi l, pursuea the 
enemy, aud devastated the valley of the Moro, burning everything m his 
path , The people ter ied fled to the mountains also, where cdeatl 1 
the shape of starvation, awaits them—a horrible but just retribution for 
the sa inary massacre which they ¢ fected, and the wit e-spreac ims 1! 
rection which they contemplated. 

When Mr. Caldwell, who brought the express from Santa Fe to St 
Louis, left the former pl vce, he heard he ivy reports of artillery in the di- 
rection of Moro, and doubtless another battle was progressiug—but no 
partic ulars were rece ived. 


Mr. C. thinks that the Mexicans must have been beaten worse than be- 
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uly and our troops were fully prepared, flushed with success, burning 
for revenge, and in high spirits. } 

At the first battle Capt. Headley was killed, and seven wounded on our 
side. ; 

Nothing has been heard of Captain Sublette or his whereabouts. 








DIED, on Wednesday morning, the 7th inst., of disease of the heart, EMILY, daugh- 
her of Jno, and Emily Webb, aged 10 years and 11 months. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 104 1-2 @ 105, 


VB ALBIOW. 








| NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1847. 





By a succession of arrivals from Liverpool, we are in possession of in- 
telligence to the 14th ult. 

. Parliament is ia active session, and devoting itself incessantly to the 
business of the country. Mr. Ewart’s motion for abolishing the punish- 
fment of death; Mr. Hume’s, for suspending the payment to Russia of 
£120,000 annually on account of Holland, owing to the Cracow absorp- 
tion, and Lord John Russell’s, ov the state of Ireland, have attracted 
much attention. We shall present some of these discussions next week ; 
and to-day our readers will find a highly interesting debate on the sub- 
ject of Emigration. 

Mr. O’Connell is in a very declining state. So also is the repeal 
question; and the rent has fallen to an insignificant amount. - The Young | 
Ireland—or physical force party, is beginning to thrive, and will, we dare 
say, bring forth evil fruit by and by. 

The committee appointed to examine into the state and operation of 
the Navigation laws, is pursuing its object with zeal. Among the almost 
constant attendants are, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Roscoe, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. 


Toe Alvion. 


the Sutlej, and which will fertilize other neglected districts. This canal 


was stopped by the government of the Ameers, and can be opened with 
great advantage, nd at a very small expense. . 

Prince Albert has accepted the Chancellorship of Cambridge Univer- 

sity, for which he is roundly scored by some of the newspapers. 

The London papers announce the death of Mr. Bradshaw, M. P. for 
Canterbury. He married Miss Tree, an eminent and beautiful actress, 
sister of Mrs. Charles. Kean. 

The Oriental and Peninsular Steam Company's vessel, Tiber, was run 
ashore in a fog Feb. 20th, off Lisbon. The accident took place soon after 
noon, and in an hour, the ship broke up, and became a total wreck. All 
were saved by the people on shore, save the old Spanish General, who 
was washed off the deck. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Ewart brought forward his promised 
motion for leave to bring in a bill for the total abolition of the punish- 
ment of death. 

Dr. Bowring seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. Hume, 
a and and Mr. Brotherton, and opposed Sir G. Grey and Sir 

nglis. 

On 4 the proposition of the hon. mover was negatived by a ma- 
jority of forty. Lord J. Manners postponed his motion with reference to 
Greece, untila future day. 


PortuGat.—The civil disturbances in this country continue. Mar- 
shal Saldanha, with 7000 men, 900 of whom are cavalry, is at Vendas No- 
vas and Oliveira de Azemois, three or four leagues south of Oporto. 

The Queen’s cause has received a great blow by the desertion ofthe Por- 
to steamer. ‘This merchant bost had been hired at Lisbon, and fitted 
up asa war steamer. On her leaving Vigo the steward and crew muti- 
nied, overpowered the officers, and then brought the Porto into the Douro 
and surrendered her tothe Junta. The Junta has now four steamers, 


| while the Queen has none. 


The blockade is only nominal; vessels every day, when the bar is 
free, go in and out. It was, by the Queen’s decree, suspended to the 20th, 
and 1,500 pipes of port wine were shipped for England in the seven pre- 
vious days. 





T. Baring, Mr. Hume, Sir Howard Douglas, Mr. Liddell, Alderman | 
Thompson, Mr. Villers, and others. The result of this committee’s and its 


enquiry is looked for with great solicitude. 


The feud between M. Guizot and Lord Normanby is made up, and a 


| quoted at what, under 
| 


Lonpon Money Market, Marcu 9, Eventnc.—We have had a che- 
quered market to-day in funded values. At the opening, prices were 
resent circumstances, may be termed consider - 
ably better than could have been expected from the depressed rates and 
| appearances of stocks yesterday. 


| The first bargains in Consols were actually done at 89% for money, and 


much better understanding is said to exist between the two governments. | 89% for time; the last before the close of business, at 894 for money, and 


The King, Louis Philippe, it is said, partakes in a most lively degree of 
the satisfaction derived from this felicitious state of things. 

The funds continue to fall, but not to a greater degree than might be 
expected from the constant drain of specie to pay for foreign grain and 
other kinds of food. What a prolonged state of the present condition of 
things may bring about, we do not pretend to say. The following were 
the closing quotations on the 12th ult, : 


Three per cent reduced, 884}; Three per cent Consols, 88§ 4; do! 


account, 884 8; Consols scrip, § § dis; new 34 per cent shut; Long an- 
nuities, shut; Exchequer bills, par 3 premium. 


! 
Things certainly look gloomy as to the monetary prospects of the coun- 


try ; still we hope that the often predicted money panic is far distant. 

U. S. wheat at Liverpool on the 9th was from 11 ehillings to 11s 6d per 
bushel of 70 pounds; western flour 43 shillings per barrel; corn meal 33 
shillings ; corn from 68 to 73 shillings per quarter or 480 pounds. 

The London Chronicle of March 4, though it records no late event of 
much importance, presents a greater variety of interesting matter than it 
is usual to find in a single number of any journal. First there is the de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the motion to go into committee on the 


factories bill, as it is called—a bill to limit the hours of labour in factories. | 


The motion prevailed by a vote of 190 to 100; but the debate called out 
in opposition several of the ablest men in the House, of both political 
parties. 

The general grounds taken against the bill were that the proposed re- 
striction of time would be an unjust interference with the natural right of 
both employer and employed to regulate their own conduct—would 
prove seriously if not ruinously detrimental to the employer by abridging 
his ability to produce, and injurious to the operative by reducing his 
wages. These objections, and the impolicy of so curtailing production 
and wages at a time when English manufactures have such powerful 
competition to struggle against and English operatives are so straitened 
for subsistence, were urged with great force by Mr. Escott, Mr. Ward, 
Sir James Graham, Mr. M. Gibson and Sir Robert Peel, the latter of 
whom made a speech of cousiderable length, and. as even the Chroni- 
cle admits, of consummate ability. 

The bill was supported, though with a ditference, by two of the Cabi- 
net Ministers, Sir G. Grey and Lord Morpeth, the former being willing to 
concede the greatest restriction, ten hours, the latter insisting on eleven, 
and opposed by another Minister, Mr. Labouchere. Lord John Russell 
has ‘dion no decided ground, and for this he is sharply rebuked by the 
organ of his own Administration, the Chronicle, which castigates him as 
severely as it would a Conservative Premier; thus exhibiting an inde- 
pendence of party trammels. 

Another matter of interest in the paper before us is an editorial article 
on Mr. Hume’s pending motion to stop the annual payment of £120,000 

to Russia by Great Britain in consequence of the course pursued by Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia, to the little republic of Cracow. We copy so 
much of the article as gives the history of this little known subsidy : 

The obligation to pay this loan to Russia was originally contracted by 
England and Holland in 1815. The obligation was accompanied by cer- 
tain conditions. One of those conditions was, that the payment should 
cease if “the Belgic provinces should at any time (before the debt was 
liquidated) pass, or be severed from the dominions of the King of the 
Netherlands.” In 1831 the Belgic provinces were so severed. This, how- 
ever, so far from being done by Russia, was done in the teeth of all her 
efforts to prevent it, and was done mainly by the interference of Eng- 
land. 

It would have been obviously unjust, as well as most unworthy of the 
character of this country, to take advantage of such an event to relieve 
ourselves from the payment of our proportion of the debt. 
when Russia applied for the seuevedl of the convention of 1815, which, 
according to the letter, might be said to have determined, we complied, 
and}the convention was renewed in 1831. 

ow, in the preamble of the convention of 1815, by which, in con- 
junction with Holland, we took upon ourselves the payment of the debt, 
it is intimated that it is undertaken not asa security for the obseraance 
of the treaty of Vieuna, but as “ a suitable return for the heavy expense 
incurred” in the war. 

That is the object with which the debt was undertaken; and if it is 
somewhat differently described in the preamble of a subsequent conven- 
tion, it is surely not becoming in this nation to endeavour to pick out a 
loop-hole through which, by the aid of a couple of lawyers, it might es- 
cape from the payment of even a questionable debt 

If indeed we are to resent this iniquitous proceeding of the Northern 
powers, let us at all events not do it as a nation of pettitoggers. 
object be to irritate and provoke foreign pawers, insist upon the recall of 
our Ministers from St. Petersburg, Vienna and Berlin. But don’t get 
into an altercation about the payment of your debts. We trust, there- 
tore, thatif Mr. Hume perseveres with his motion, the previous question 
will be carried by a large majority. The nature of the vote cannot be 
mistaken. 

The two lawyers referred to are Dr. Addams and Mr. Hill, who have 
given their opinion that the obligation to pay the 120,000/ annually is an- 
nulled by the action against Cracow. . 

The debate on Mr. Hume’s motion Was commenced on the 4th of 
March, and the report of it occupies nearly four columns. It 


was uad- 
journed to the next week. Lord John Russell spoke very decidedly in 
condemuation of the proceedings in reference to Cracow, but op rosed 
the repudiation of the subsidy. ; 

Accounts had been received from Atfghanistan that a number of per 
sons, relics of the unfortunate army that was destroyed, had been collect- 
ed by the aid of Dost Mahomed, and were on their way to India. The 
account says— ‘ 

Several of the persons recovered were women, al d some of these, who 
had married in the country. were unw t back to th homes; 
a few deserted the vakeel on the way froin J¢ bad to Dakka, and fled 
back to Cabool. 

The government of India has ordered the et mi pie tion of the Ganges 
canal, on which only 20,000/. a vear used to be bestowed. Henceforth, | 
for four years , 250,0002. will be « xpended, by which means it Is expected 
that Within a few years 8,000,000 of acres will be rendered productive. 

“ere is anoth: r canal parallel to the Indus, which can be opened from 


Therefore, | 


If your | 


| 898 for time; difference between the extreme points of the range no less 
| than § per cent. 
The more immediate and special clause of the decline was certain sales 
of Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., suppused to the extent of about 
| £1,000,000 which dropped the price of that security from 913 to 91, at 
| which low rate the last sale was made. Consols were called, on leaving 
| off, for buying and selling prices, 894 to § for money, 89§ to 4 for account. 
| Exchequer Bills, 2s. to 5s. pm. Loug Annuities, 9 9-16 to §. Bank Stock, 


| 204 to 5. 


Rattway News.—The share market varied with the funds yesterday. 
| In the morning prices were rather better, but in the after part of the day 
they receded, and business became flat as before. 

At Liverpool the downward movement of the share market continued, 
, and quotations were, in some instances, considerably lower. London and 
| North Western Stock was done at 1804; Midlands at 118; and Mauches- 
| ter and Leeds were offered at 28p. There seemed to be a general im- 
pression that prices will recede still further. 


| 





Canada.—Accounts from Montreal inform us that another of these 
) periodical farces of making overtures to the Lafontaine party to come 
| into the cabinet has been tried, with its usual want of success. Direct 
communication, it seems, was opened by the Governor General with Mr. 
Morin to the following purport: — 


| ‘The Governor General is desirous that the population of French ori- 

gin should be treated with attention and consideration. He would wish 

to have in his Council some gentlemen of that origin enjoying the confi- 
| dence and esteem of their fellow countrymen. He believes that an ar- 
| rangement which would ensure that result might be effected on terms 
| honourable to those who would enter into the Council. He does not ex- 

pect any sacrifice of principles, but hopes that all party considerations 
_ personal interests will yield to fooling of patriotism and public 
duty.” 





After a delay of a few days Mr. Morin sent in his reply, which is re- 
ported to have been to the following effect :— 

‘ Consent must be refused to the offer made by His Excellency, be- 
cause Mr. Morin’s party cannot accept office with those now in power, 
and further because the same party have contracted an alliance with per- 
sons of an opposite origin whom they cannot abandon,’ ’ 

Which of course means that the Franco-Radical party will take no part 
in the government, unless the whole be given up to them, and the Con- 
servatives dismissed in toto. This is their answer now—this is their 
answer always—and they exhibit, it must be confessed, candour and con- 
sistency in the course they pursue. 

For the last ten or fifteen years this farce, as we have called it, has been 
frequently played. Sir Francis Head was instructed to conciliate Mr. 
M‘Kenzie, and to make a great man of him in spite of himself, and in 
spite of all the discouraging difficulties attending such a process, Sir 
\ Francis, on his arrival straightway, sent for the amiable radical to com- 
| municate to him Lord Glenelg’s instructions. These instructions, abound- 
ed with concessions, which Sir Francis thought would prove as attractive 
| as the magnet, yet Mr. M‘Kenzie would scarcely stay to hear them read. 
| He did not wish to be conciliated ; he had other views—he did not meditate 
| reform, but contemplated revolution ; and shortly afterwards rewarded his 
lordship, by getting up the Gallows Hill rebellion. Earl Gosford was 
sent to Quebec charged with a similar mission to Mr. Papineau; Mr. Pa- 
| pineau, like Mr. M‘Kenzie, longed for revolution, and gratified himself 


| with making the attempt even during his lordship's administration. Every 














Governor has been ready and wiling to receive one, two, or more, of the 
| opposition leaders into his council, and to form a strong and united gov- 
ernment of the most able men of all parties; but the Opposition, with 
| one or two exceptions, decline receiving any divided power; they de- 
| mand that the entire government be placed in their hands. They will 
have all or nothing. 
| The desire to bring into, and give a share of the government to all 
parties, is very proper and laudable; but when we see a party unwilling 
to act conjointly with their fellow subjects—when they decline all over- 
tures, and accept no concessions but an unconditional surrender of all 
| power, place and profit—why continue to make proposals that are sure to 
| be rejected? Does not the government part with its dignity when it so 
| repeatedly and servilely sues any one party to accept favours which that 


| party so constantly rejects? Why not rest content with the general de- | 


claration, that the door of the council is always open, and that the council 


will receive into its body, any loyal subject of talent and influence who 


| may be willing to devote himself to the service of his country, and to the 
| maintenance of the honour and interest of his sovereign ? 
Having made such a general declaration, a Governor General, in our 
humble judgment, should forthwith proceed to form his council out of the 
best materials which present themselves among those who are willing to 


} 


act with him; and he should do so independently and irrespectively of 


the Oppositio 1,and demonstrate that the government can be carried on 


without such assistance; but while the present system continues—so 
long as the government persists in making these fruitless etlorts to reclaim 
those who seem tu be irreclainable, and to « liate those who are irre- 
concilable; and ab > all, while the ry ment will meanly sa- 
crifice loyal men to » ise aud ratily tuios wiho are dl loval, there 
can be no peace for Cana 

Now that thi ast-inace attempt at « ic m—that fatal word of five 
syllable wii the late Theo ore Hook predicted would be the ruin ot 
England— iled, if Lord Elgin would take some early opportunity of 
| dec laring, that as a coalition was found impossible, he should proceed to 
| fill up a council out of more manageable materials, and that the party 





TT 





—_—_— 
which was willingto serve the government would receive the support uf sa 
governwent, he would soon find many of his difficulties vanish. The 
loyalists would be reassured and regain their confidence; the potent, but 
scattered elements of conservatism— scattered, be it known, by the folly 
of those who should have cherished and protected them—would gather 
around him, and the constitutional reformers would await the develope- 
ment of his measures before enlisting in any serious opposition. The 
fault of the government, and the fault has had its origin at the Colonia 
office in Dowing street, consists in not reposing full confidence in the 
loyalty and British feeling of the colonists. Every doubt manifested in 
the loyalty of Canada has increased the power of the disloyal, and dimin- 
ished the authority of her majesty’s name. It is not, perhaps, too late to 
retrieve this fatal error, and for the government to throw itself on the affec- 
tions ofthe people. Such acourse,with an honest and upright administration 
of public affairs—with a system of steady and consistent justice to all men, 
and with an abandonment of the pernicious principle of “ selling your 
friends to buy your enemies,’’ would, we are confident, be speedily at- 
tended with the most salutary consequences, and restore that order, and 
promote that prosperity, which the country is so capable of enjoying. 

Subsequently it would appear that an overture had been made to Mr. 
Caron of Quebec. The reply of that gentleman, although indecisive, was 
of a less austere character than that of Mr. Morin. Mr. Caron, we believe, 
if sustained by any adequate portion of his countrymen, would be will- 
ing to give that support to her majesty’s government, which is not less 
necessary for its well being than advantageous to Canada itself’ Mr. La- 
fontaine and Mr. Morin, it is urged, are pledged to observe an identity of 
policy with Mr. Baldwin and the Upper Canada ultra radicals; but if 
those gentlemen have individually chosen to tie themselves up to a pecu- 
liar and erroneous line of policy, it by no means follows that the whole 
French party should be bound by it. Mr. Caron and many other French 
Canadian gentlemen, have given no such embarrassing pledges, and they 
are therefore free to act for themselves, and to pursue such a course as 
honour and patriotism may dictate. Of this the French population may 
be assured, that their British fellow subjects will always be ready to ex- 
tend to them the right hand of fellowship; to meet them as friends 
brothers, and fellow subjects ; and to accord to them that share in the ge- 
vernment of the country which their numbers, wealth, and respectability, 
so eminently entitle them to. 

BRITISH NAVIGATION LAWS. 

The Board of Trade of Montreal has addressed a Memorial to the 

Governor-General, Lord Elgin, stating— 


“ That in the opinion of your Memorialists, the recently adopted com- 
mercial policy of the Mother covntry imperatively demands the imme- 
diate attention of the Provincial Legislature, with the view of effecting 
corresponding modifications in the fiscal and commercial regulations of 
this Province. 

“That the laws which press most injuriously upon the energies of the 
inhabitants of this Province—restricting the freedom of their commerce 
—discouraging that spirit of industry and enterprise which ought to be 
fostered and promoted—and, in short, depressing the general welfare, by 
retarding the development of the varied resources of the Province, are— 
First, The British Navigation Laws ; secondly, The Imperial Differential 
Duties ; thirdly, The Duties levied on Agricultural Produce: and lastly, 
The restrictions maintained against foreign vessels navigating the St. 
Lawrence.” 

The advocates of Free Trade contend, that British ships should no 
longer enjoy exclusive privileges in British ports ;—that they should be 
compelled to enter the arena of competition with ali the flags of the 
world, and take their chance in the general scramble for business, whe- 
ther with friends or foes. 

We are aptto be optimists in all things relating to England, and are pre- 
disposed to consider the British nation equal to any on earth in ail the at- 
tributes of a great and civilized people. That Great Britain can compete 
with any nation, in all the branches of industry, we are fully satisfied, 
if she be put upon equally favourable terms. But can a British ship be 
said tobe upon equal terms with a Baltic or American built ship, when 
jn the one case she is constructed in the midst of the forest, and in the 
other the timber is brought 3000 miles and then charged with a heavy 





duty? Can heavily taxed England move with the celerity of other na_ 
tions, who are, comparatively, not taxed at all? Can fifty millions ster. 
ling be annually raised for the exigencies of the state, and the state feel 
no inconvenience? This enormous sum is levied upon the people of 
Great Britain, and it must be paid in the shape of income-tax, and other im. 
posts which burthen her expansive and productive industry. If, then, 
British ships must be exposed to the unrestricted competition of foreign 
ships in British and Colonial ports, it is but fair that all duties on timber, 
duck, and other articles used in ship-building should be repealed. 

In the recent discussion in the House of Commons, on Mr. Roscoe's 
motion for a Committee to inquire into the Navigation Laws, it was con- 
tended by one party—that England could, in spite of all her disadvantages, 
set at defiance foreign rivalry in the carrying trade of the world. 
The assertion, however, was denied by Mr. Liddell, Alderman Thomp- 
son, and others. Both sides, as is usual when this much vexed question 
comes up, supported their assertions by an array of figures, conclusively 
proving the adverse doctrines of both! The Committee, however, was 
granted, by a vote of 155 to 61 ; and it was granted for the purpose of 
inquiry, that it might be shown why and how England was incapable of 
meeting the opposition of foreigners. Sir Robert Peel and Lord J. Russell 
voted for the committee for this purpose, and we are glad, upon the 
whole, that the committee was obtained, for the nation will now be en} 
abled to see where the shoe pinches, and what must be done to relieve 
the pressure. 





The Mexican War.—In a part of our edition of last week, we were 
enabled to communicate the official despatch of General Taylor to his 
government, announcing the repulse and defeat of Santa Anua in his at- 
tack on the American position at Buena Vista, on the 22d and 23d of 
February. We now re-insert that despatch with two others from the 
same officer. The last, it will be seen, bears date the Ist of March, and 
states that the Mexican General had retreated beyond Incarnation, and 





| was with the remnant of his army making the best of his way back to 


San Luis Potosi. General Taylor states his own force, on going into ac- 
tion, to be 5,4¢0 men, and estimates the enemy at 20,000 an enor- 


mous disparity for such important and decisive results, and proves the 


| 
| 


| irresistibility of the Anglo-Saxon race in all « limes and under all circum- 
His own loss he sets down at 264 killed, 450 wounded, and 
The Mexican loss is supposed to be about 4000. 


) stances, 


26 missing, total, 740. 


From the want of provisions and from the total destitution of the Mexi- 
canarmy, which seems to be without commissariat and without money— 
together with the moral influence of such a total defeat, it appears un- 
certain what force Santa Anna will be able to take back with him. A 


large proportion of General Taylor’s army consisted of volunteers, and the 


General’s Despatches are models of brevity, perspicaity, and modesty. 


The fa ! it of Santa Anna in undertaking his expedition 
nat G lavlor is uOW 8 ificiently established. lhat expedition has 
ded ex X pe cted. In our pape roi? jth uit, We pronou iced it 

, to distract Gen. Scott’s attention from Vera Cruz ; the reality 

s too fatally proved for Mexico, for she is now without any fli 

I h detense. Gen. Scott is before Vera Cruz wi! 1 well 

force of 13,000 men, and with a small reinforcement he migh 

nask Vera Cruz with 5000 if he did not wait to capture it, and mare hoa 


capital with 10,000 almost without opposition The whole distance, 
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by one the guards lead her enemies to their doom. The last one approaches 
—for whom no coffin has been provided—and Lucrezia beholds her son- 
the invading army. Santa Anna, whu should be there with his 20,000 | Overcome by horror she asks if he has still the antidote. He produces it, fully matured model, and in the peculiar ch 
men, is languishing at San Luis, endeavouring to recover from his late | but refuses to accept of life unless his friends too are saved. She says they 
are already dead—implores him to delay no Jonger—he dashes the phial to 
pieces, and Lucrezia beholds the consummation of her awful crimes in the | ™eral literature, and pick 


dying agonies of the only being she loved in the world. Thus closes the | “°° *dmirable journals of France. and translate with diligent care the wit, 
Opera. 








we adr, 18 beset with military difficulties; but we do not hear that 
shere is any efficient military force on the road to dispute the passage of 





discomfiture. The fate of his country was in his hands, but instead of 
playing a cautious game, acting on the defensive, and keeping up the 
guerilla, a system, he, like a desperate gamester, staked all upon the hazard 
of adie. He has thrown and lost. Let us see if he be capable of retriev- 
ing the disaster, and again rallying a force for the defence of his native 
soil. 


Opera, and in some portions the music is thoughtful and highly dramatic. | ® ’ecord, at the same time, of al 
We have given two of Gen. Scott’s letters. They describe his opera- | The poisoning trio in the second act is a very effective and striking compo- pommenting on the new opinions 























April 10 
aneneeeieetieeeeeeree . ™ 
next place, (which is important, too,) the best calculated to put forth the 
peculiar powers of the Editors themselves. We take coelae in —— 
! ’ U aracter selected for our paper. 
Living in the very centre of new literature. we ransack the counters of 
booksellers, and give the essence of new books. Receiving all the Eng- 
lish Periodicals, we carefully watch the active intellects devoted to ephe- 


the gems of foreign periodicals. We receive 





aiety and curious novelty of life in Paris. Of the great metr >) polis we 


ive in, we give the gossip, news 

There are many pleasing and catching melodies scattered throughout the | try genarallt we ae a cuuiiaey stteeae rte po | conadig herein, 
1 the great thoughts going past us, an 

, new writers, and new inventions. We 


tions at Vera Cruz. His immediate object seems to be the reduction of | sition, and there is much force and considerable artistic power in the clos- ve two or three peculiar and admirable contributors, and, in short, it 


that city and the celebrated castle which protects it. As the heavy ord- | ing scenes of the second and last acts between Lucrezia and Gennaro. The | Valuable. We have em 


nance was landing from the fleet, we shall probably soon hear of the bom- 
bardment and its results. 

The accounts from Santa Fé, it will be observed, represent that 
affairs had been retrieved in that quarter by fresh successes on the part 
of the American forces. 


*.* In the article, “ Holland House,’ which we copied into the Al- 
bion a short time since from Fraser’s Magazine, some censure was cast 
on the celebrated Mr. Fox, for making a statement in the House of Com- 
mons relative to the marriage of the Prince of Wales with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, which it was alledged was not founded on fact. A correspond- 
ent has addressed a letter to us signed “An Old English Whig,” in 
which he warmly repels the charge of the writer of “ Holland House,” 
and vindicates the character of Mr. Fox in the most ample manner. 
He denies that Mr. Fox made any statement that was not consistent 
with truth, and pledges himself to show that Mr. Fex acted in that case 
with the high honour, truth and good faith that ever marks his charac- 
ter. 

We do not wonder that an “Old English Whig” feels sensitive when 
the honour of the great apostle of his party is called in qnestion ; and 

we should, indeed, lament to be instrumental in giving currency to 
any unjust attack on the great and distinguished British statesman. We 
therefore receive the statement of our correspondent that Mr. Fox, on 
the occasion referred to, had ample authority for what he said, and that 
pot the remotest doubt of his honour and veracity should be entertained 
by posterity. 

*,* We are glad to announce the return of Dr. Rees, of Toronto, from 
Bermuda, where he has been for the winter in pursuit of health. We 
are happy to say that he appears much better, and will shortly take his 
departure for Canada. — 

New Brunswick.—We have received two very interesting letters on the 
subject of the Rail Road from St. Andrews to the Grand Falls, and of the 
liberality of the Legislature in relation thereto; but are compelled from 
want of room to defer them till next week. 








Mr. Rossirer’s PainTING OF THE ParTING BETWEEN RutH, OrpPAn, 
anv Naom1.—This celebrated work of artis now exhibiting in the Granite 
Building, corner of Broadway and Chambers street. 

It is a work of consummate skill. The artist executed the painting at 
Rome, and evidently evinces, in his general design, his groupings, and in 
the brilliancy of his colouring, that he has not been an unobservant stu 
dent of the great masters whose works are still preserved in that empo- 
rium of arts. We should suppose that every lover of painting would 
visit this beautiful specimen of American art. It is deservedly worthy of 
all the patronage the admirers of art can bestow upon it. 


Mrs. Mowatt.—This distinguished actress has just completed an en- 


of Signorina Barili, both in the action and in the music. To depict the | ted gratuitously to the subscribers of the Home Journal. B 
Borgia truly, it is imperative that the personator should have all the pas: ment our readers will receive this popular story at the earliest possible 
sions at command, with a perfect power of expressing them. Barili has 
little passion, and cannot counterfeit a feeling, and in consequence Lucrezia | scription ($2) in advance, we 
in her hands is all innocence and passionless. We are compelled to say Subscribe at the office of publication, No. 107 Fu 
that in no one situation of the Opera did she realize the character she had ether plane.in the city. ree 
undertaken. THE DRAMA. 


differs from all other papers, and we have every means of making it most 


arked our ambition, energies, and best resources, 


instrumentation is of course very noisy, but there are some masterly effects in the character, success, and good influence of The Home Journal. 
both of power and beauty. 


The publication of Dombe 
without any abridgement of t 


and Son will be continued as heretofore, 
The character of Lucrezia is a conception far beyond the present powers | Will be issued in an extra, as 


e usual contents of the paper. Each part 
soon as it reaches this country, and distrib- 
y this arrange- 
date, and sooner than it can be 


lishing houses in the country. Renee Le the beckesllore pub 


To new subscribers, remitting a year’s sub- 
will send the five parts alrea y out, gratia. 
ton-street, and not at any 


She sang, however, in many parts very sweetly, and her execution of Pare Tuzatae.—Mr. James Wattack.—A crowded House wel- 


some brilliant cadenzas called forth the warm commendations of the audi- — ™ enrarn af Ble, or sc — Mondsy Evening, to'the boards he 
aah i mauy years graced by his finished and beautiful personations. 


, F Hi : S05 . . e 
Signora Pico enacted the part of Orsino with much spirit and effect—she is reception was positively overwhelming—it has on'y been exceeded, 


looked charming in her tunic, and her free and careless manner was quite rth recta — by the plaudits bestowed on Mr. Forrest on his 
in ieeaptnn Wi the sect. Shee sane bee uncle very coldinliy. ppearance last winter, and by the heartfelt applause that greeted 


Signor Benedetti was again sick. He commenced in good spirits, but poop a ret night. Mr. Wallack may well be proud of such 
after a few bars he found that his voice was not under his control, and he i professional talents. 


h , , ‘ 
seemed to be sadly cast down. He rallied somewhat towards the close, and PP acne oe Go Basen, wes sslected for the ncecasion 
the excellence he then displayed made us the more regret the loss we sus- PI * Mr. Wallack has made this part, like many others 


tained through his sickness. of ° _— caste, ~ exclusive property ; and, indeed, we much doubt 
. 5410 whether a more perfect pie sting i i 
Signor Beneventano pleased us more than usual. Both his singing and ut, is at this oot ie: aeiediios tee ae 
: . . P ° P ’ ‘ e 
~ —— cineca are Pacery duchess praise. His aye was | peculiar talent Mr. Wallack so preeminently possesses, in his oun speci- 
a te ee eee ee ae Hapsge ef and earnest: | fic line, has never been more distinctly developed than in this charac- 
ness in his passion which spoke of nature, and redeemed it from awkward- 


: ; : ter. That perfect knowledge of stage business, melo-dramatic effects 
— Altogether Signor Beneventano acquitted himself well, and we must | and picturesque attitudes, his rich fund of comic humour, and his equal- 
compliment him upon his excellence. y 


ly — power of embodying the delicacies of feeling and passion, all 
The minor parts were well filled by Signori Sanquirico, Patti, Martini, | fin¢ ample room for display in the character of the reckless Put warm- 


and Signora Boulard. ‘The scenery, dresses, and stage appointments were hearted Don Cesar. Not a shade of this amusing character is slurred in 


: 4 : , A Mr. Wallack’s personation. There is a rich, matured, artist-like keepi 
admirable, and display a liberality on the part of the management worthy pervades the whole, that renders it truly the work of aGreat aaacne 
of all praise. In the present age of immature efforts on the Stage, it is positively re 
The band was very excellent, and the choruses were well sung. —— pg yn bex - ft pomagehe | your. -¢ . ae = y, and retin- 
5 I : ed perception of the beauties of art; the matursd and chastened concep- 
The Opera is repeated this evening. tions, and the finished execution of such an artist as Mr. Wallack.— 
Tue Travian Concert at THE TapeRnnacie.—This Concert, given by Te re oe rtchey a pemee im hi own pocalion line. Age bas 


: i ; : touched him lightly, and ifwe do miss some of the g hich i- 
the Italian Company, with the entire strength of principals, band and | nently marked his " youthful days,” they are, oa fe cecand for og 
chorus, took place on Saturday evening last. The audience numbered | richer depth of humour, and an added power of dramatic expression. 


some seven or eight hundred, which, considering the popularity of the oan ee oat —— — Mr. hp acs aoe preseraest as an 
: . i quisite stage ac q , aj 
Italians, must be deemed a very small attendance. : fo ache, never vicmang goed tate, aad. being 


. . 7 : almost perfect for its com ination ofthe icturesque and classic styles; his 
The performance did not go off with much spirit, owing, probably, to | neat and artistical finish, and his natura colloquial mode of delivery, are 





the disappointment occasioned by the sickness of Benedetti. all points worthy the study of our young actors. 
The artists did their best, to the evident satisfaction of their friends. Mr. Wallack is provided, this visit, with several new pieces adapted, 
etks, expressly to his powers; we are glad of this, for he is essentially great 
NEW WORKS. only in his own line, or, rather lines. As the hero of the drama, either 


tie ok . +" ; ‘ we romantic or domestic, as the gay rattling comedian of the “ Dashall” 
Feudal Times; or the Court of James the Third, a Scotch historica} genus, he stands without a competitor; no rival is even near his throne. 





gagement in New Orleans, which has been even more successful than 
her first onein that city last year. Mrs. Mowatt is to open the new 
theatre in Cincinnatti under the management of Mr. Thorne, formerly of 
this city. poner’ 
THE ITALIAN COMPANY. 

On Wednesday evening last the second season of the Italian Opera 
commenced. The opera chosen was Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia. This 
opera was produced by the Italian Company, of which Borghese was the 


play, by the Rev. James White. No. 43 Modern Standard Drama. Pub- | One of these new —— entitled “ Ernestine, or, Wrong at Last,” was pro- 
lished by Wm. Taylor & Co, New York. This is the third dramatic effort | duced on Wednesday with entire success. The piece met with a flatter- 
of Wm. White, the author of “ The King of the Commons.” The present | 28 reception in London, where it continued a standard favourite durin 


an entire season. It bids fair to become equally popular here. Wallac 
play, although unsupported by the powerful talents of Macready, has | is exactly fitted in the hero Frederick Chiespearaiie. a gay young spend- 


proved eminently successful in London. We prefer it infinitely as a lite- | thrift, involved in a continuous round of mistakes and extravaganzas, al- 
rary production to the King of the Commons; the construction of the | though boasting that he is “never in the wrong.” The piece is exceedingly 
plot is more dramatic, the language is more uniformly poetic, retaining, ee Sue. Se Peapeseeer 22 Sasi Se coeerer vem Snele fo 


‘ ag . 1 ee Frederick, serious and sentimental. Charles de Asprement, the lover of 
however, the nervous pointed diction prominently characteristic of the | the heroine; Ernestine, a young orphan, Mrs. Abbott; and Marie, a young 





prima donna. It was very successful, and deservedly so, for Borghese, by 
her purely artistical conception and execution of the part of Lucrezia, 
surprised even her most enthusiastic admirers. 

The plot of the opera is full of strikingly dramatic situations, horrible 

to be sure, but the history of the Borgia family cannot, in horrors, be ex- 
aggerated, even by fiction. The opera opens with a masked ball in Ve- 
nice. Among the revellers is an adventurer named Gennaro, the son of 
Lucrezia. He has never known his parents, but Lucrezia has watched 
over him by means of her agents, and her letters to him, full of earnest 
tenderness, have inspired him with a loving and restless longing to behold 
his unknown mother. Lucrezia seeks him out, and without recalling 
their connexion, gains his confidence and learns from him his history, 
and at the same time becomes aware of his devoted love for his mother. 
In the midst of their interview the revellers return, and Lucrezia’s hus- 
band among them, disguised, perceives what he deems a love interview. 
Orsino, one of a party of young noblemen, discovers Lucrezia in her dis- 
guise and accuses her of her crimes, and one by one his companions swell 
the catalogue of hercrimes. She, bewildered and alarmed, flies to Gen- 
naro for protection; he interposes between her and her enemies; but 
when they mention the name of Borgia he turns from her with disgust, 
and Lucrezia, despairing, rushes to her gondola amid the execrations of 
the people. This ends the first act. 

Inthe second act the Duke consults with his spies, and bids them watch 
and seize Gennaro. Orsini, Gennaro, and their companions, meet before 
the Ducal Palace of Borgia, whose name is blazoned above the portal, 
Gennaro, sad and dispirited, is accused by his companions of stil) think 
ing with regret of the lovely Lucrezia; he resents this, and to prove his 
detestation strikes from above the portal the B from the name, leaving the 
fearful word Orgia. The friends part in terror of the audacious deed. 

In the next scene Lucrezia comes to the Duke, burning with indigna- 
tion, and complains of the gross insult which has been offered to their 
name and demands the death of the offender, who is unknown to her. 
The Duke grants her request, and making a sign to his guards, Gennaro 
is brought before them. Lucrezia, horror-struck, discovers her son and 
endeavours to save him; but the Duke acquaints her with his knowledge 
oftheir meeting at Venice, and will grant her notiing save the choice of 
the means of his death—by dagger or by poison. She chooses the latter, 
and the Duke, pretending forgiveness, pledges Gennaro in a goblet of 
wine, and leaves them exulting in his revenge. Lucrezia tells Gennaro 

that he has drunk of the infamously celebrated Borgia wine, but giveshim 
an antidote and bids him fly from the city forever. With this parting the 
act closes. 

In the last act, we find Orsini and his companions feasting and carousing 
with all the thoughtlessness of youth. Among the merry company is Gen. 
naro, who has been persuaded to delay his departure to be present at this 
festival. They sing, laugh and drink, but in the midst of their mirth, 
solemn voices are heard without chanting the uncertainty of human life. 
This checks their gaiety, but to dissemble their fears they drink more deeply, 
and the revelry becomes an Orgie; the lights are suddenly extinguished, 
the curtain at the back is withdrawn, and by the fitful glare of torches 
gumerous coffins are discovered, each with the name of reveller upon it, 
and Lucrezia Borgia clothed in solemn black in the midst, while awful 
voices chant, saying—“ Their race is run.” Lucrezia advances, and one 





author. The graphic picturesqueness of the times where the scene is peasant, deliciously naive and comic, admirably rendered by Mrs. Hunt. 
laid is admirably depicted. It is like reading one of Scott’s historical | Miss Kate Horn is the walking lady of the piece, Juliette de Erceville; 
romances turned into dialogue. We canreadily conceive that it is admir- she really astonished the audience by her spirited and very impressive 


, ‘ ; neil personation. ; 
able in the acting. We trust soon to see it transferred to the boards of |” We will not age the interest our play-going readers will enjoy in wit- 


the Park. nessing this verfect little comedy, by a detailed narration of the plot. 1 
We have received the following from Messrs. Appleton & Co. has the ore ra novelty, a a» 7 in the peseent day. Sufficient to 
The Bok ef Trees in Africa fom he Ear! Age tothe Pent Time, | 9% ten he dalogue i spitwed and natural: te incident rama, an 

compiled from the best authorities by John Frost, LL.D. This work is eminently rich; we should place it, unhesitatingly, by the side of his in- 

intended chiefly for the use of school and family libraries, it is enriched | imitable Dick Dashall. He was called out at the close of the piece to 
by numerous engravings, is well printed, aud will be found a valuable receive the plaudits of the house; the cheers were continued long and 
acquisition, containing as it does much interest and instruction. loud. 

Dogs, their Origin and Varieties ; Directions as to their general manage- Next Monday we are to have the celebrated drama called “ Monseig- 


‘ tetnal q vali wep ? neur,” in which Mr. Wallack has created so great a sensation. It is con- 
ment, with numerous original anecdotes, also simple instructions a8 to | gidered equal to his Don Cesar de Bazan; and on Friday next this popu- 


their treatment under disease, by H. D. Richardson, with numerous illus- | lar actor takes a benefit, and we regret to add, will also terminate his en- 
trations on wood. We have rarely had occasion to speak of a volume | gagement. We did indulge the hope of seeing him in conjunction with 
that has afforded such pleasure and information as the present. The _~4 a we understand that Mr. Wheatley is engaged to play 
origin and history of ‘‘ man’s safe companion,” in all ages and climates, is : 


; ; 2 Bowery THEATRE.—Miss Julia Turnbull, so long a favourite at the 
worthy of our best acsogranes, and deserving of high praise, and we! park, has re-appeared in the city after a long cheepes, and is now delight- 
cordially recommend it to the public. ing the frequenters of the Bowery with her graceful and spirited persona- 
History of France, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, by M. | tionof the Naiad Queen. Miss Turnbull is a improving in her fas- 

y 


; : ‘ . | cinating art; she has also added to her attractions by combining dramatic 
Michelet. Our knowledge of this author warrants oar saying that he ” powers with her oy eam skill as a danseuse. Part of the dialogue of 
a powerful writer, and a historian of sound views and principles, guided | the Naiad Queen has been preserved, and Miss Turnbull renders the lan- 
by truth and not by party. The works of such a man must carry convic- | guage with exceeding skill and taste. The piece is beautifully put upon 
tion wherever read, and we cheerfully commend the present “ History of | the jg a — = oe . Aag — Bay pares is —. 
: RS : 4 : : i nently good as the attendant Naiad, Inez, she leads the Amazons like a 
France” to all who prefer facts to fiction. It is published in numbers, and poco Biers hg Clarke as Rupert, and Hadaway as his comic ser- 
when completed will be a valuable library book. vant, leave nothing to be desired. The piece has proved very attractive. 
The Manual of Chess, containing the elementary principles of the game,|_ OLympic THratre.—Mitchell has restored all the old attractions of his 


illustrated with numerous diagrams, recent games, and original problems, | Popular establishment. Miss Taylor and Miss Clarke, added to his ex- 
by Charles Kenny. “ Chess is on the increase among the middle classes cellent company, brings back all the old associatious of the Olympic. The 


: ard : Pte : : ** | Child of the me ee The Marriage of Figaro, and Fra Diavolo, have 
of society; and to assist in so praiseworthy a diffusion of its delights ig} all been revived for Miss Taylor with more than their original care, and 


one of the objects of this little work.”” We quite agree with the author, | with a success nearly equal to their first production. We think, how- 
and beg to recommend his intelligent little volume. ever, that a few novelties would be acceptable. The Easter pieces in 
Von Miller's Universal History. This learned and esteemed work has London will, however, soon put the management in possession of po“ 
nis 


“ee - : y materials, and Mitchell will, doubtless, be on the alert, to render 
long stood the test of criticism ; it is now re-issued in four elegant duode- spring campaign attractive. 


cimo volumes at a reduced rate. An index and glossary are included,| CHatHam Tueatre.—There has been but little novelty at this theatre 
which render the work as complete as any such production could be de- — ae Mr. ae — 80 b nee a Pa te of stock “1 
s aePiery * A a vourites, that he can occasionally depend on them entirely as magnets. 

sired. : ae book “ reference for district libraries, schools and families, new national drama is announced for speedy representatio n. 
there is scarcely its superior in letters. The translation is superintended OT REIN ELE LO OE 
by Alex. H. Everett. Harpers, publishers. PARK THEATRE. 

The American in England, by A. Slidell Mackenzie. Harper and | Boxe....s0-s0+-++008 a , eT e ye $050 Gallery,............00: $0 % 
Brothers have published anew and cheap edition of this work. Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o'clock. 

i i j i i : . Mr. Wallack will appear every evening during the week. 

The same firm also issue an attractive juvenile, entitled, Things by their Friday —Mr. Wallack’s Cone g 8 apr 10. 

Right Names, by Mrs. Barbauld; and a new edition of Mr. James’s King’s} — a 


: ; : : ‘ce 25 NNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.—The Sixt 
Highway, in a neat pocket size, two volumes in one, price 25 cents. first Anniversery Dinner of the St. George’s Society o the City of New York, will 














: . take place at the City Hotel, at 5o’clock, P. M., on Fridzy, the 23d day of April instant, 
We have received from J. Disturnel, 102 Broadway, a — Map of the when the members and friends of the Society are respectiully invited io attend. ’ 
“Seat of War in Mezxico.’’ It is copied from General Arista’s map, cap-| Tickets may be had ef the Stewards as toe foley ae pieces — 











P : ons ° P ER 18 City Hall Place. 

tured at Resaca de la Palma, with extensive additions. On it will be Hebron ne il Barclay-street. = 
aoe . on . ASH, 282 Broadway. 
found all the principal roads, mountains, military posts, &c., and we can GEO, JOHNSON, i2 Sprace.st eet, and 
recommend it as being very accurate and satisfactory. 5. - Sint Avense. 
OAN WANTED.—£1,000 for one or more years, on unexceptionable real estate, for 
MORRIS & WILLIS’S HOME JOURNAL, FOR FAMILY CULTURE which the highest legal inter et c eivee. Apply to the office o: this journal or 
. > 4 ss * | wo Messrs. Turner and Bacon, Solicitors, Toronto. 
After a great deal of experience in the art of suiting a newspaper to the | _New York, 9th Marci, 1847. apr 10—St" 

prevailing want, we have selected our present model of shape and type, 


; ISHED EVERY SATURDAY MOE et 
and have decided on the present plan of contents, as, in the first place, the New York, by J. S. BARTLETT, m.D., sole propeicior yuna forwarded by the ‘mails 
cheapest, most improving and most amusing to the reader—and, in the | day to all parts of the continent. 
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